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ROGERS’S STATUE OF AMERICA. 


In the Via della Frezza, Rome, a street that, 
near the Piazza del Popolo end of the Corso, runs 
between the latter street and the Via di Ripetta, 
is a sculptor’s studio, known, since the commence- 
ment of this century, as the ‘‘Studio di Canova.” 
From time to time, after that artist's death, it was 
occupied by men styling themselves ‘* the favorite 
pupils of Canova.” Naturally, when the fashion 
of admiring the works of this master went out 
almost entirely, the desire to claim the prestige 
of association with him and with the place where 
some of his best known works were executed, 
died out also. Says the matter-of-fact proverb, 
**One nail drives out an- 
other ;” and hencefor- 


ward, in future years, 


this studio will boast a 
truer charm for visitors 
from this side of the 
world, since here are be- 
ing modeled, by our 
countryman, RANDOLPH 
Rocers, the colossal fig- 
ures for two of the most 
important among the 
war - monuments that 
have as yet been com- 
missioned by this coun- 
try. The crowning fig- 
ure for the Michigan 
memorial to the soldiers 
who fell for the Union 
has already been cast in 
plaster, and left Rome 
for Munich, there to be 
worked in bronze. Our 
illustration is a sketch of 
a second colossal figure 
now growing into beauty 
under the master-hand 
of the sculptor. Itis | 
some twelve feet in | 
height, and is to sur- 
mount the monument 
commissioned for the 
State of Rhode Island. 
While it may assuredly 
be pronounced equal in 
power and significance 
to the first-named, the 
spirit in which it is con- 
ceived, and the expres- 
sion of face and form, 
are in actual contrast 
with the other statue. 
In the first we have the 
ardent, victorious genius 
of the State rushing on 
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to the goal already won. 
With uplifted shieldand SN 
N 
ready sword, she appears SN 
still in the act of defend- \ 
ing the cause and look- SS 
ing abroad for fresh foes S 
toconquer. Inthe sec- 
ond, the subject of our S| 
sketch, America stands N 
ISS 
in her proud tranquillity, N 
with her exultation sad- & 


ij 
4, 


dened by the loss of her 
best and bravest, and she 
scatters o'er their names 
her wreaths of laurel 
and immortelles before 


S 
sheathing her sword to && 
dwell hereafter among S&S 


the memories of the past. 
attitude of repose BS 
and sweetly solemn 
countenance tell all this, 
and shadow forth the 
Spartan mother in her 
pride and her anguish 
when, the victory being 
won, she counts her loss 
and her country’s gain. 
Mr. Rocers has given 
her no warlike emblem 
save the sword and a 
tunic of scale-armor. A 
cap of liberty with a 
Starry diadem encircles 
her noble brow and con- 
fines her waving hair. 
An ample mantle flows 
back from her shoulders 
to the ground, whose 
folds, though very broad 
and massive, still be- 


red the figure beneath 
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them, ROGERS, THE SCULPTOR, MODELING HIS COLOSSAL STATUE OF AMERICA, AT ROME, June, 1968,~(Sxzrousp py J. O'B. Lraas.) 


LONG BRANCH AND NAUVOO. 


Passtne out of New York Bay, between Long 
and Staten islands (the latter belonging to New 
York, but more nearly attached to New Jersey), 
and just skimming the outer edge of Raritan Bay, 
we sail in between Sandy Hook and the New 
Jersey shore, and, landing near old Shrewsbury 
Inlet, take the railroad train for Long Branch. 
It has been a beautiful sail to this landing, taking 
us past the Nevisink Highlands, which by night, 
from the light-houses on the heights, give the 
sailors the first warning of their proximity to our 
coast, and which are the most interesting and 
charming feature of this picturesque coast. 
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We have left Rockaway Beach far off on the 
northeast, and are pushing on toward Long 
Branch —the most fashionable resort on our 
coast—which, during late years, has eclipsed even 
Newport. At Long Branch, during the summer, 
one sees a perfect microcosm of American life. 
‘There are our generals, our statesmen, our poets, 
our judges, our merchants, our publishers, our 
editors—and, above all, and most worthy of our 
notice, are our American ladies of fashion—the 
créme deta créme of city society, from New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Washington. Srter- 
son has his hands full and his house full. The 
surf is dotted with bathers, and the beach is 
dotted with children at play, during the fashion- 
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able hours for bathing. Then there are the 
fashionable loungers with their eye-glasses, en- 
joying the scene and growing young again under 
the regenerating ‘influences of the sea-breezes. 
By day there is the beach and the drive, croquet 
ou the lawn for the children, while sewing occu- 
pies the ladies in the parlors or on the piazzas of 
the hotel. 

Eleven o'clock a.m. is the fashionable hour 
for bathing. After the bath follows a short nap, 
and then dinner; next a walk along the bluffs. 
The gentlemen of leisure take a stage. perhaps, 
and ride down to Pleasure Bay, a mile and-a 
quarter distant, where they fish and sail on the 
Shrewsbury River, returning to Long Branch in 
time for supper. 

A few come to stay, 
and have a season of 
pleasure; but the many 
come and go. While 
the gong is calling the 
former to supper the 
latter are preparing to 
take the train for New 
York. Thus at six 
o'clock p.m. the broad 
avenue in front of the 
hotels is crowded with 
carriages rushing toward 
the dépot. Meanwiiile 
those wiio remain, after 
finishitig their evening 
meal, promenade upon 
the hotel piazzas,, play 
at billiards or ten-pins, 
walk on the _ beach, 
smoke on the hotel bal- 
cony, or go into the par- 
lor and ** wheel through 
the giddy mazes of the 
dance.” 

Such is life at Long 
Branch, only we have 
not. touched upon _the 
fun, frivolity, and gos- 
sip in which these fash- 
ionable pleasure-seekers 
indulge. 

On the way from New 
York to Long Branch, 
and about five miles from 
the latter, is Nauvoo, 
where dwell the ‘* Toil- 
ers of the Sea.” Here 
every day is offered a 
picture which is a strik- 
ing contrast to that of 
fashionable life at Long 
Branch. ‘There are thé 
pleasure - seekers — here 
are the workers. The 
former look upon the sea 
from the beach; they 
bathe in the surf—but 
they only touch the hem 
of Neptune's garment. 
But these men and boys 
at Nauvoo live for the 
most part upon the sea. 
‘There is their life and 
their labor. (mn _ the 
whole, it is a much more 
attractive picture than 
Long Branch affords. 
newspaper corre- 
spondent thus describes 
it: ** If a town was near 
at hand, the visitor would 
be reminded of the open- 
ing scene of * Enoch Ar- 
den.’ ‘The houses lean 
from the ocean; boats - 
drawn up on the shore ; 
some landing with freight 
in the surf; nets drying 
inthe sun; bronzed men, 
with glazed hats, moving 
among sloops high and 
dry; sand drifted like 
snow against the dwell- 
ings; a boy painting a 
skiff: a woman with a 
babe in her arms, look 
ing out of the door on, 
the broad blue ocean, 
watches Dermott's boat 
as it approaches the 
shore; white-caps roll- 
ing far out at sea, and 
ships with white ° sails 
making for the horizon’s 
bar.” There are at this 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


[Aveust 22, 1868. 


tle village of Nauvoo about fifty-five men and 
\ bors—all fishermen. For the most part their 


“homes are upon the main land, but here is the 
scene of their labors. And they make money 
rapidly. A boat, with its fishing apparatus, Costs 


about seventy-five dollars—a double boat, with | 


nets, about twice that scm. ‘These fishermen 
earn upon an average about eight dollars each 
per day. Some of them have made a fortune. 
‘* There is a man,” says a fisherman to us, ‘* who 
is worth a hundred thousand dollars.” And this 
is only an isolated instance. It is from this class 
of fishermen, which we find not only here but at 

sloucester, on Cape God, that our navy is fur- 
nished with sailors. Here is their school. Here 
they learn to brave the storm and to bear expo- 
sure to the sun and the winds. And when we are 
at war, here it is that we find the stalwart men 
dnd boys to man our ships. What a contrast is 
there between this Nauvoo—this village of fisher- 
men—and Long Branch! Still, of the two, for 
natural scenery, Nauvoo has the advantage. Be- 
hind it are the beautiful Nevisink Highlands, 
and before it is the open sea, from which these 
toilers yearly gather a rich harvest. The picture 
which it impressed upon our memory will not 
soon be effaced, 
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“WHAT! OLD MOLE!” 


HEN Lee surrendered to Grant and 

Jounstox to SHERMAN, and the crowd in 
Wall Street sang Old Hundred upon the steps of 
the Exchange, there was doubtless a very general 
feeling not only that the Union arms were vic- 
torious, but that the rebellion was suppressed. 
No -man, however, who permitted himself to 
think, or to remember human experience as re- 
corded in history, shared that sweet illusion. 
No cause which has become a tradition, a pas- 
sion, a religion in the minds of many people is 
ever surrendered because of a defeat in the field, 
however signal, When it involves fandamental 
principles of society, of industry, of government, 
it is, in its very nature, of the extremest tenac- 
ity. Itawaitsitsopportunity. It is served by 
stealth, indeed, bnt with an unwearied faith, 
and with a resolution the more indomitable 
that it is hidden, and which will try and try 
again, and in every way, the chances of success. 
The Moonstone, as we have just seen in WILKIE 
Co.urys’s fascinating story, may be torn from 
the head of the idol in India, and concealed for 
years in England, but the priests of the idol fol- 
low and follow, and plot and scheme and dare, 
and while they live never relinquish the hope 
and the effort of recovery, and when they die 
bequeath to their successors the duty of constant 
pursuit, 

The rebellion was the open attempt of the 
aristocratic principle to subvert a free and 
progressively liberal Government. That prin- 
ciple had adjusted society in the Southern States 
upon the medieval basis; and as a possible 
necessary defense of that system it inculcated 
a theory of government in general, and of this 
Government in particular, which would para- 
iyze any force that could interfere with its su- 
premacy. That is to say, it had established 
slavery in small separate States; declared that 
the States alone were compctent to-act upon 
the subject; and that the same States might 
individualiy decide whether they would remain 
united with the rest. The aristocratic spirit 

‘in every way fostered this social and political 
theory. In its own section it intrenched slavery 
in the religious sentiment, and declared social 
slavery to be the surest foundation of political 
freedom, It exalted the grandeur and supreme 
sovereignty of the State, and carefully cherished 
suspicion, jealousy, and hostility of the Union. 
Within its domain it asserted the State against 
the national authority, and dared the local con- 
test which the National Government declined. 
In 1832 Jackson thundered; but JacKson com- 
promised and Catnocn conqu2red. 

Lueyond its section, and in the country at 
large, this aristocratic spirit insisted that its so- 
cial system was guaranteed in the Constitution ; 
that its political theories were not expressly de- 
nied in it; that its section produced the great 
crop of the country, and was, therefore, the ar- 
biter of national prosperity; that no reform in 
its system could be made but by means the re- 
sults of which would imperil every interest and 
every hope; and that its views must be there- 
fore tolerated, if not approved. Meanwhile, 
by an alliance with the dominant party of the 
other section of the country, it secured national 
supremacy and bent every energy to advancing 
its own purposes and to demoralizing the pub- 
lie opinion. of the North, which was its chief 
enemy. 
pursued, Its main purpose was to change the 
nature of the Government to an aristocratic 
system. Its plan was to nationalize slavery, 
and tv win the assent of the North by pecun- 
jary interest; by political ambition; by open 
threats; by aHeged doubts of Constitutional 
intention; and by the grossest moral debauch- 
ery. low far it had succeeded, the appalling 
situation of the country in 1860 shows, ALEXx- 
ANDER H. Stepnens retired from Congress be- 
cause the aristocratic spirit had made sure of 
the Supreme Court, and the victory was virtu- 


The two ends were simultaneously: 


ally won. In Massachusetts Dante, WEBSTER | 


bowed his head to the cap of Gerster, and 
begged his fellow-citizens to conquer their prej- 
udices. In New York Cnartes O'Conor in- 
sisted, before the highest court, that slavery 
should be re-established in the State. And 
when, in the interest of the aristocratic system, 
the Supreme Court of the United States falsi- 
fied history, the Northern tools of the Southern 
power insolently mocked at the friends of liber- 
ty and sneered: *“* What are you going to do 
about it ?” 

The answer they gave was an appeal to the 
conscience and common-sense of the country, 
which resulted in the election of Mr. Lrxcoy. 
It was then clear to the aristocratic leaders that 
they must instantly use their strength to ac- 
complish their revolution. When they seceded 
they believed that the country would avoid war 
upon their terms, This was the advice of the 
Democratic papers; this was the expectation 
of Northern Democratic leaders. Mr. 8S. L. M. 
Bartow warned one of the secession Senators, 
in a letter since published, merely to beware of 
force, But the hot-heads, as usual, baffled the 
plans of the craftier chiefs and began the war. 
It raged for four years, during which the North- 
ern political allies of the aristocrats did what 
they passively could to secure an aristocratic 
victory. But the alliance failed, and the cause 
of aristocracy was lost, for the time, in the field. 
But defeat never converts. It is to the defeat- 
ed what persecution is to the persecuted, The 
cause becomes even more precious, and fidelity 
to it a more sacred duty. The history of the 
Southern States since the surrender shows this 
plainly. At first absolute silence, inaction, ap- 
athy. Then, upon the slightest hope of aid or 
sympathy from the Executive, the old spirit 
stealthily reveals its old character wholly alert 
and wholly unchanged. The Black codes; the 
reluctant legislation upon secession and eman- 
cipation; the denunciation and hatred of Un- 
ion soldiers and loyal citizens; the massacres at 
Memphis and New Orleans; the refusals of the 
amendment; the ferrorism at elections, were 
signs of the old vigor. And as the contest be- 
tween the President and Congress grew, so did 
the tone of the aristocratic leaders become more 
defiant and familiar, until throwing aside ev- 
ery disguise they stalked openly into the Con- 
vention of their old party, at once resume their 
leadership, declare that the debt of the war 
shall not be paid, but that the Government 
shall be disgraced for resisting them; that the 
settlement offered them by the country is uncon- 
stitutional, revolutionary, and void, and nomin- 
ating a man who had denounced the war, and 
another who had just declared that he would 
resist the settlement by the sword, they hasten 
home to profess their unswerving fidelity to the 
old cause, and their warm faith of retrieving at 
the polls its failure in the field. 

And thereupon Horatio Sermovr feebly 
whispers from Utica, that the success of these 
aristocratic chiefs ‘‘would most certainly lead 
to that peaceful restoration of the Union and 
re-establishment of fraternal relationship which 
the country desires.” 

This is only the old exhortation to conquer 
our prejudices; to re-establish slavery in New 
York; in a word, to submit to the spirit which 
is determined to change the nature of our gov- 
ernment, and which is not in the least dismay- 
ed, but is merely embittered by the result of 
the war. Civilization, free popular govern- 
ment, the highest interests of mankind, require 
that its defeat at the polls shall be as signal as 
it was in the field. The purpose of its adher- 
ents in this election is the same that it was 
at Bull Run and Andersonville, although the 
means are different. That the purpose may 
be honest and they sincere only makes their 
defeat more imperatively necessary. And if 
the friends of equal rights are not as untiring 
and as wary as their enemies, peace will be in- 
definitely postponed. 


BATTERIES. UNMASKED. 


THose who wish the earliest practicable res- 
toration of national tranquillity ought to know 
exactly the hopes which the action of the Dem- 
ocratic Convention has awakened, and the ex- 
pectations with which Seymour and Baik are 
supported. <A few extracts will show, 

Mr. Vance, in Richmond, asserts that 


“What the Confederacy fought for would be won 
by the election of Seymovr and 


Mr. Wapr Hampton says that when the war 
ended he sheathed his sword because his State 
commanded it. He had supposed that things 
would be settled as he wished, But, 


**Unfortunately, things had taken a different turn 
than that_hoped for by the supporters of truth, justice, 
and the Constitution ; and now the spectacle present- 
ed in the halls of legislation, by those who undertake 
to govern the destinies of the two races, was iament- 
able indéed. As anxious as he was to secure peace 
and prosperity, he never could consent to attempt it 
on 80 false, gross, and outrageous a platform as that 
of the Reconstruction acts—particularly when he saw 
the seats of Hayne, M‘Durriz, and Catuovun, in the 
Senate of the United States, filled by such men as 
Sawyer and renegade Tom Ronrertson. (Hisses and 
groans for Tom Ropgrtson.)....He wanted restoration 
on the basis of truth, harmony, and justice; and he 
firmly believed we would have it in November by the 
triumph of the Democratic party. He had been told 
by no less distinguished a person than VaLianpr- 
GHAM that Obie was certain for and shrewd 


| political thinkers of New York and Pennrylvania 


were equally confident of the same result in those 
States. The people were thoroughly aroused, and in 
November the result of it would be more rapid trav- 
eling of carpet-baggers from the South than was ever 
before known in the history of this country.” 


Mr. Weems, in the Georgia Convention, took 
the ground that the rebellion was a war for the 
Constitution of the United States, and that the 
hope of constitutional liberty requires the return 
to power of Jerrerson Davis, BRECKINRIDGE, 
Toomss, Cops, and the other rebel leaders. 
Of the war he said: 


** The Southern people were all in favor of that war. 
There was some division among them in reference to 
the expediency of separate State action, and with re- 
gard to the time when the contest ought to commence. 
Bat when the first cannon boomed from Fort Moultrie 
the hearts of our whole people were united, and all 
divisions disappeared. We waged that war for the 
Constitution. But the South was, for a time, over- 
whelmed. And the Radicals pretend that they have 
made peace. I tell you it is not so. They may cry, 
* Peace, peace !’ but there is no peace. Free govern- 
ment is ignored, commerce is crippled, agriculture is 
prostrate, civilization itself is put back; and there 
will be neither peace nor prosperity again until the 
cause of constitutional liberty, for which we con- 
tended during the war, sh triumphant. 
For this it is necessary that in the coming election the 
Democratic party shall succeed. The party which at 
present rules the country has exhibited a spectacle of 
fraud, hypocrisy, and mendacity unparalleled in the 
annals of the world. A Ngo, a Caticuia, a Marar, 
a Rosesrizrrg, would have shrunk from perpetrating 
the outrages they have perpetrated. And they do it, 
too, in the name of what they call ‘the best Goveri- 
ment the world ever knew!” 


Of the Fourteenth Amendment he said: 


**Every one who voted for that amendment is a 
marked man henceforth, and will receive the infamy 
he deserves. Why did the Radicals in Congress get 
up that amendment? Principally for the purpose of 
keeping out of office such noble gentlemen. and true 
patriots as Coss, A. H. Srersens, Rosertr 
Toomss, B. H. Hitt, C. and Jer- 
FEESON Davis. They knew that if men like these 
should ever get back to Washington the miscreants 
who are now holding power would shrink away abash- 
ed at their pure presence |" 


One who was present says that ‘fas Mr. 
Weems named each of the ‘patriots’ in the 
above list there was a storm of cheers; but 
when he mentioned the name of JEFFERSON 
Davis the hall at once became the scene of a 
wild and tumultuous uproar. Both delegates 
and spectators jumped to their feet, as if in ex- 
citement uncontrollable. Hats and handker- 
chiefs were waved and shaken fiercely above 
their heads, and yells, and shouts, and cheers, 
and wild stamping, for the space of two min- 
utes, shook the hall. Well might an old Union- 
ist who sat beside me whisper, ‘It is 1860 over 
again!’” 

Mr. J. M. Ramsey said in the same Conven- 
tion : 

**The people of Georgia have always been loyal to 
the Constitution. When they thought that instru- 
ment was endangered they withdrew from the Union, 
as they had a right to do. But the Government at 
Washington commenced to wage war upon them. 
From that hour the Constitution was overthrown. 
We have aroused in our might once more, under the 
leadership of Seymour and Brarr, to raise the Consti- 
tution from the dust. Georgia has passed through a 
fiery ordeal. Some of her children, during the war 
she was compelled to wage, deserted her and joined 
her enemies. Let them be, like Agno pn, forever ac- 
cursed. We have seen our soldiers fall, our cities in 
flames, our citizens torn from peaceful homes. We 
looked upon it unmoved and unblanched. But we can 
bear it no longer. We will now, at all hazards, re- 
cover our lost liberties, and restore the State. We 
are in the midst of a great revolution, which may end 
peacefully at the ballot-box; but if not, then the true 
men of the South will rally once more around theif 
now folded banner, and will try the issue at the car- 
tridge-box. [Loud and enthusiastic applause.}] Re- 
member the ancestors from whom you sprung. There 
are men in the North who are now truly with you, 
and who will, in such a conflict, if necessary, lead your 
battalions. We did not make the other war. It was 
forced upon us. We simply stood for the rights for 
which our fathers bled! And we will stand there 
again, come peace or war! [Lond applause.)” 


Howe i Coss, in a recent speech in Georgia, 
speaks of ex-Governor Brown, who is one of 
those who have honorably accepted the result 
of the war, which Mr. Coss, one of its original 
instigators, has not, as follows : 


* Are not the people of Georgia right in assigning 
him the status which he has taken for himself? If 
niggers are good enough for Georgia, it is that kind 
of Georgia that he is, and I shall not dispute the doc- 
trine. (Laughter and applause.] Let him associate 
with them; but, white men of this country, cut loose 
Jrom him! {A -voicesays‘Amen.’] Amen and Amen! 
Let it reverberate over your mountains, down your 
valleys, from your old men and your young men, your 
women and your children, until one grand chorus 
shall ring through every throbbing heart: ‘Overboard 
with him!’ ‘* He has turned traitor to the country [ I 
tell you very frankly, my friends, I am not an intoler- 
ant man; but when I see a white man talking to Jor 
Brown and that class of men a feeling of revulsion 
comes over me. Ican'thelpit. But whenI see them 
talking to a negro I feel sorry for the negro. That is 
six more votes for Joz Brown. I will give him about 
three more, and quit him. I say to you, my friends, 
you owe it to yourselves, you owe it to the noble dead 
who sleep in their graves, to observe these things. 
You go here, and I honor you for it, and scatter flow- 
ers over those graves. God bless you for it! They 
are the graves of good, true, and honest, and noble, 
and brave, and generous men. [Applause.) But as 
you return from that solemn duty turn your back to 
the right and left upon those who dishonor the mem- 
ory of the dead. You owe it to the living, you owe it 
to your own children, and to their children. Write 
down in their memories this day, and all days, and for 
all time to come, the feeling and spirit of abhorrence 
with which you regard and estimate these men. O Heav- 
en! for some blistering words, that I may write in- 
famy upon the forehead of these men (Applause); that 
they may travel through earth, despised of all men, 
and rejected of Heaven —scorned by the devil him- 
self. They may seek their final congenial resting- 
place under the mudsills of that ancient institution, 
(Laughter and applause.)” 


J 


Such frank disclosures of the real signifi- 
cance of the nomination of Sermovrand Biair 
alarm the Northern managers. They know that 
they have no hope but in deceiving the country ; 
and they have consequently begged their allies 
at the South to be more prudent, The Charles- 
ton Mercury says: 


“Private advices from our moet strenuous friends 
at the North, request that we should protest against 
the imprudent expressions that have escaped some 
Southern speakers, since the adjournment of the Na- 
tional Democratic Convention. It is represented to 
us that great injury is accruing to the canse from such 
imprudence. We therefore shall make no apologies 
for asking the attention of our public speakers to the 
fact. ‘We are all desirous of pushing on the good 
work of success, and no ove would voluntarily impede 
its course who was aware of the fact. While no man 
in the South should be, and no true man is, ashamed 
ofour great lost cause: and while when we speak of 
the past, we should speak like true men, it is ques- 
tionable whether at this time any thing is to be gained 
by too much reference to things that jar on people's 
nerves. What we want just now is to win.” 


But after the exulting chorus that has been 
already raised over the platform of repudiation 
and revolution and the nomination of Ser“our 
and Brarr, the silenee of Hampton and Toomss 
will be no more deceptive than the speech of 
Sermocvr. The Democratic purpose is fully 
revealed by the Democratic leaders; and it is 
not difficult to imagine what would be the 
**peace” which the success of such leaders 
would secure for all steadfast Union men in the 
Southern States. With the rebellion claimed 
as a defense of the Constitution—with the debt 
incurred in suppressing it dishonored—with the 
new State governments dispersed by the army 
—with the whole colored population regulated 
by black codes—with the most acrimonious 
rebels exercising power in the spirit here re- 
vealed, a spirit which is very natural to men 
who regard their country as their bitterest en- 
emy—should we not have a situation that 
would cheer the *‘ Conservative” soul ? 


MAILED WARRIORS. 


GENERAL }‘LatR speaks of General GRANT as 
a ‘mailed warrior,” implying that he will prob- 
ably prove to be Mr. Cates Cusutino’s “ man 
on horseback,” who, in the prophetic visions of 
that sage, was to come riding rapidly over the 
horizon and trample all our liberties, as Gener- 
al Buiarr wishes the President to trample the 
Reconstruction acts, into dust. The truth is, 
however, that among all famous and successful 
soldiers there is no one who has shown less of | 
the traditional character of the “‘ mailed war- 
rior” than General Grant. When General 
M‘CLELLAN wag in command of the armies the 
people who now zealously portray the perils of 
the rule of a “‘ mailed warrior’ talked freely of 
his marching upon Washing*on, and regulating 
the Government at his will. Indeed, it is just 
the spirit of such people that makes the despot- 
ism of a mailed warrior pcssible. But when 
General GranT came to the chief command all 
the traditional janger to liberty that is sup- 
posed to lurk ii great military success disap- 
peared. Wher the ‘‘ friends” of Mr. Seymour 
had no longer @ tool in the chief command of 
the army, the py blic liberties and entire subor- 
dination of the fnilitary power to the civil ad- 
ministration wé# secure. Nobody suggested 
that General @ tant had better march upon 
Washington an ‘disperse Congress, 

Indeed, amoj g the most extraordinary and 
valuable result; of the war is the proof it*has 
afforded that q self-governing people may be 
forced to resor*to war upon the largest scale 
without devel@ hg the slightest tendency to- 
ward a military” jespotism, either in the asyira- 
tion of succes® @ Generals or in the subdued 
spirit of the Caries James Fox was 
severely censup@j, even by liberal men in En- 
gland, for cg the opening of the French 
Revolution th@fa man did not cease to be a 
citizen by becQ@ing a soldier. The event in 
France, ind disproved his expectations. 
The military r@ime produced the mailed wuar- 
rior upon horseback whose name was NaPoLe- 
ON BonaPaRTE,’ But on this side the sea his 
words were ve ified in the peaceful organiza- 
tion of constit#tional government, and in the 
modest patriotism of the victorious Command- 
er-in-Chief. And still more conspicuously has 
our late history shown that, in a popular system 
as far advanced as ours, the ** mailed warrior,” 
in General Biagr’s sense, is unknown, because 
the successful Yepublican soldier spurns the 


General Grant in the field was as distin- 
guished for constant subordination to authority 
as for universal victory. Not less remarkable 
was his instinctive generosity toward all his 
Generals, He would not appropriate the least 
laurel of another. When he proposed his plan 
of campaign against Vicksburg, his friend Gen- 
eral SHERMAN, a soldier of undoubted military 
genius and accomplishment, wrote an elaborate 
criticism of it censuring it as improper and im- 
practicable. When the campaign was triumph- 
ant, and the fall of Vicksburg had opened the 
Mississippi, General Saerman frankly and gen- 
erously owned that he had been mistaken. 
And when, after his great march to the sea, 
General SHERMAN made what was considered 
his very grave error in negotiation in North 

i error sO grave that it was gener 
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ally felt to have imperiled all the advantage 
he had secured—General GRaNT went in person 
and removed the difficulty so quietly and con- 
rately, that not only did he avoid all prom- 
ot the sensitive soldier, whose action he 
overs remained more firmly his friend than 
ever. Lhis was hardly the act of General 
Pcatr’s “ mailed warrior ;” it was the conduct 
of a modest, simple, and most sagacious citizen, 

As General-in-Chief intrusted with tle tem- 
porary charge of the War Department, and with 
enormous discretionary powers under the mili- 
tary bill, General Grant's action has still failed 
to reveal the mailed warrior. It has been uni- 
formly that of an able, skillful administrator, 
and of the most “law-abiding” citizen. Cal- 
umny itself, or even Ropert Toomss, who de- 
nounces GRANT’s election as a disaster, «..:1 not 
point to @ solitary instance of an unjustly arbi- 
trary act in his administration of the peculiar 
responsibility laid upon him, General Grant, 
indeed, knows Mr. Rospert Toomss and his 
kind well. He knows the quality of South- 
ern rebel devotion to the Union and of Demo- 
cratic regard for equal rights. But neither in- 
dignation nor contempt has for a moment dis- 
turbed the just moderation with whick he has 
exercised his vast authority. The fear of dan- 
ger which General Buatr intends to excite by 
describing General Grant as a mailed warrior 
is as reasonable as the old Aurora attacks upon 
General Wasuincton. For Grant is of the 
Wasurncton school of mailed warriors. The 
perils with which the reckless ambition and de- 
praved character of that tyrannical mailed war- 
rior, GEorGE WasuHinoton, threatened the 
Government, are precisely those which are to 
be feared from that arrogant, unscrupulous, 
and passionate mailed warrior, Utysses S. 
Grant. Indeed the only hope of saving our 
liberties must be—as General Barr intimates 
—to intrust them to his tranquil and judicious 
care, assisted by those calm nurses of freedom 
and patriotism, Rosert Toomss, Howey 
Coss, Horatio Seymour, and Henry A, 
WISE. 
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THE GOLD SPECULATION. 


THe payment for Alaska has furnished -an 
opportunity for carrying up the price of gold to 
an extent which is detrimental to the business 
of the country. When the appropriation for 
this purpose was about to be made by Congress 
it was stated that the payment of the seven 
millions which constituted the purchase-money 
would leave but thirty-seven millions in gold, or 
thereabouts, in the Treasury, and that our ex- 
ports of gold since the Ist of January amounted 
to seventy millions of dollars. Both these state- 
ments are found to be erroneous; for it appears 
that after that payment has been made about 
forty-five millions in gold were in the Treasury 
on the 2d instant, and that the amount thus ex- 
ported, up to Saturday last, is about sixty mill- 
ions, The forty-five millions exclude what re- 
mains unpaid of the July interest, and for the 
bonds of 48 which have matured, amounting 
together to about eight millions of dollars. 

It is probable that the payment of the whole 
sum of seven millions might have been made 
without sending gold abroad; but the agents 
in this country, who acted for the London agents 
of the Russian Government, have preferred to 
send two millions in gold, half of which went 
forward on Saturday, with the effect, whatever 
may have been its intent, to aid the speculation 
by which gold has been carried up; while at the 
same time the transfer of that amount to the 
London market might have been made through 
the instrumentality of bills of exchange, with 
advantage to the fund, and with equal advant- 
age to the business interests of the United 
States. The price of such bills in the market 
here is a clear indication that this policy might 
have been pursued ; and it will be a subject of 
regret not only that the payment for this pur- 
chase should have fallen upon us at this time, 
but that in the transfer of the amount to London 
there should have been a manifest departure 
from the course which the interests of com- 
merce and of the fund indicated, 

It is very certain that the price of gold, which 
reached for a moment 150, has not been carried 
up by any commercial demand to pay balances 
abroad or duties at home, and it is clear, there- 
fore, that whatever aid is given to the movement, 
directly or indirectly, is.in aid of speculation 
and injurious to trade, That a combination for 
this purpose exists, and that it derives support 
from the loans of banking institutions —now 
large depositaries of gold, which is improperly 
counted as part of their reserve—can not be 
doubted. A bank which lends itself to this 
object, acts in direct opposition to the interests 
of such an institution, and in direct opposition 
to the interests of the country, inasmuch as 
every advance in the price of gold, measured 
by their bills, discredits to that extent their own 
issues, and injures also those depositors who are 
to be paid in that medium. It is a clear fraud 
upon the trust which is devolved upon a bank 
‘o use the funds of depositors for any such pur- 
pose, and in every case in which a reasonable 
“uspicion exists that such use of them is made 
it would be the true policy to remove them to 
safer and better hands. ‘The deposits of gold 
ade by the parties to such a combination are | 


doubtless special deposits, entitling the depos- 
itor to its return, and to count it as part of the 
reserve of a bank, applicable to the redemption 
of its circulation or the payment of its deposits, 
is wrong in principle and policy, and calculated 
to mislead the community. It can not be sup- 
ported by an oath without a mi! st violation 
of conscience and duty; but yet there are serious 
apprehensions that such is now the practice. 
The officers of a bank who pursue this course 
can, no doul.t, be held personally liable to their 
depositors for such an erroneous statement of 
their reserve, in case of any loss, and may also 
be held liable to the public f »r the transgression. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, who stands 
between these banks and their depositors, and 
between them and the public, will be neglectful 
of his official duty, and be regarded as support- 
ing the departure from sound and honest prin- 
ciples, if he allows any institution, subjected to 
public supervision, to use its power to discredit 
itself and the public debt, and to mislead the 
community by loaning upon gold thus pawned 
to the bank and counting it as part of its re- 
serve. If such a blow, aimed at the credit of 
the Government, is allowed its repetition will be 
general, and destructive ultimately to the whole 
banking policy. 

The drought in England has reached to pro- 
portions of such magnitude as to make it evi- 
dent that a large and immediate demand for 
supplies of food for men and animals will exist. 

It is found in England that wheat is below 
the average crop, that barley and oats are very 
deficient, that the hay crop was light, and, what 
is more important, that the root crop—furnish- 
ing much of the support of sheep—and the pas- 
turage are nearly destroyed. The unusual feat- 
ure of sending hay to ‘Liverpool still continues, 
and must continue, although whatever quantity 
we may send can alleviate but little the distress 
which already prevails in a country so distin- 
guished hitherto for rich and extensive pastures 
and for vast quantities of sheep and cattle fed 
abundantly, excepting in winter, from this 
source, Our files by the City of Baltimore show 
that the withering effects of the drought still 
continue, and that in Russia it extends along 
the Black Sea, as well as the Baltic. 

It is clear, therefore, that the current of gold 
must return to this country for extensive pur- 
chases of food and cotton, and particularly as 
Russia is crippled in her grain resources, If 
we are true to ourselves, in our financial policy 
and in our elections soon to occur, a career of 
unusual prosperity will soon be the reward of 
our people. 


THE POPE AS Mrs. PARTINGTON. 


Tue Pope of Rome, having come to the con- 
clusion that the world is very much out of or- 
der, has summoned an C&cumenical or a Gen- 
eral Council of his Church, to assemble on the 
8th of December, 1869, and put it right. The 
bull in which the Pope summons the Council 
describes the present condition of the world, 
and is a very extraordinary document. To the 
ecclesiastically uninspired view the prospect is 
not alarming. ‘The human mind was never so 
active as now. The laws of nature and of so- 
ciety were never so vigorously explored, nor 
studied with so generous an aim. ‘The errors 
of the feudal and medieval theories of govern- 
ment, of trade, the fallacies of the old political 
and social philosophy, are rapidly exposed, and 
condemned by reason and experience. The 
scope and significance of the great law of liber- 
ty, which is the fundamental condition of pro- 
gressive civilization—intellectual and moral in- 
dependence, absolute freedom of thought and 
expression—are becoming constantly plainer. 
The bonds of ecclesiastical domination, the 
most fatal enemy of progress, are every where 
relaxed. The essential necessity of education 
begins to be generally acknowledged, and the 
best methods are earnestly and intelligently 
sought. Science facilitates industry, practical- 
ly lengthens life, and elevates the soul by the 
revelation of the exquisite and sublime har- 
monies of nature. The general welfare of 
mankind is at a higher point of development 
than ever before; and the most advanced 
thought every where seems to foretell a speedy 
perception of the truth that the various nations 
are really a fraternity, and not a series of hos- 
tile camps. In a word, however vaguely and 
remotely, yet palpably more than ever before, 
the great Christian law of a true fear of God 
and love of man begins to affect human society. 

But the Pope of Rome sees nothing but an- 
archy and despair. He bewails the disregard 
of what he calls sacred things. With one eye 
upon the kingdom of Italy, he exclaims that 
ecclesiastical property is plundered and relig- 
ious houses suppressed; and with the other 
upon the empire of Austria, he complains that 
the education of children is no longer confided 
to the clergy, but is surrendered to impious per- 
sons. He finds every where unbridled license 
of speech, an endless torrent of pestiferous 
books and newspapers, and horrible depravity 
of opinion. The Papal bull is a prolonged 
wail against the sunrise. The Pope is like 
nothing in history or in any pestilent work of 
the imagination, but Mrs. Partineton painfully 
mopping up the Atlantic Ocean. Men will 
think, even about hisChurch, They will speak, 


even to expose ecclesiastical oppression. They 
will act, even to the rescue of countries in mort- 
main, They are come of age, and he wonders 
how he can yet hold them in the nursery, The 
veracious chronicler relates that a certain old 
hen having hatched a Lrood took them to walk, 
and was dismayed upon coming to a pond to 
behold her progeny making gladly for the wa- 
ter. ‘Lhe little brood launched from the shore 
and swam away. In vain old mother hen 
clucked and clucked. Her children would not 
return, for she }:d hatched ducks, and they 
had found their cicment, 


LOUISIANA. 


Waar the rebel element of the population in 
Louisiana is capable of doing the New Orleans 
massacre proved. That it would gladly secure 
its supremacy by the most ruthless and bloody 
means is beyond doubt; nor can there be any 
question that the situation of the State is very 
critical, The only comment which the Demo- 
cratic newspapers think fit to make upon the 
anarchy produced by men of whom the late 
Mayor Mowroe is a representative, is a sneer- 
ing ejaculation of ‘* carpet-baggers ;” that is to 
say, there would be no trouble if Monroe & Co. 
could have their way. What their way is was 
displayed in the massacre. 

Cvernor Warmouta, of Louisiana, has made 
an Official requisition upon the President for a 
military force with which to preserve order in 
the State. He forwards letters from various 
officers and citizens describing the disorder that 
prevails. Men are shot down in the streets and 
at their homes, and no efforts are made to bring 
the criminals to justice. One of the Judges re- 
fuses to go into a certain parish without soldiers 
to protect him, and the Sheriff of the same par- 
ish has resigned, owning his inability to arrest 
offenders. In another parish men, women, and 
children are murdered by bands of assassins 
who remain unmolested, In another, the peace 
is preserved only by armed bodies of volunteer 
citizens. The Governor estimates that a hun- 
dred and fifty persons have been murdered in 
the State during the last month and a half; 
that a secret organization, hostile to the col- 
ored population, has deen formed with the in- 
tention of coercing the colored vote; that it 
was its known intention to assassinate, under 
certain circumstances, the Lieutenant-Govern- 
or and the Speaker of the House; and that it 
unquestionably meditates a bloody revolution. 

The facts of the recent history of the State, 
and the probabilities of the case, all confirm the 
Governor’s representations, and the duty of the 
President is plain. He must take every means to 
preserve order in Louisiana. Nor can he plead, 
as at the time of the New Orleans massacre, that 
he does not understand the facts, and has not 
been warned in time. He has heard Wape 
Hampton, at a public meeting, recommending 
the coercion of the colored vote in South Caro- 
lina, and he knows, as every body else knows, 
what that means. Louisiana will gladly follow 
Wave Hamprton’s counsel. 

Meanwhile it is useful to remember that it is 
to the class against whose crimes upon loyal citi- 
zens Governor WarmoutH invokes aid of the 
President that the Democratic party proposes 
to give exclusive political power in the State, 
and intrust the rights and the welfare of the 
orderly and patriotic population. 


ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION. 


A Late incident in Connecticut has not been 
sufficiently considered in connection with the 
revolutionary spirit of the Democratic party. 
It has been long known that the Connecticut 
elections, especially in New Haven, and in 


“parts of the State easily accessible from New 


York, have been shamefully fraudulent, The 
Legislature at its recent session passed a bill to 
purify elections by a careful registry and a prop- 
er issue of naturalization papers. The bill was 
rigidly examined and vigorously discussed, It 
was opposed with warmth and bitterness by the 
Democratic party, and finally passed by a strict- 
ly party vote of the Republicans, The Demo- 
crats generally oppose a registry and all safe- 
guards of the ballot. The point in our whole 
system which should be most watchfully defend- 
ed is the one which they strive to leave most ex- 
posed. The reasom igs obvious. The Demo- 
cratic party is recruited not from the intelligent 
youth of the country but from the most igno- 
rant class of foreign immigrants; and every pro- 
tection of the ballot founded upon intelligence, 
residence, and honesty at the polls is, therefore, 
a limitation of the Democratic vote. When the 
bill in question passed the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture the Democratic newspapers threatened vio- 
lent resistance, especially in New Haven, the 
scene of the chief election frauds, 

The bill was placed in the office of the Sec- 
retary of State, and just before it was laid be- 
fore the Governor for his signature it was dis- 
covered that the words of the law had been secretly 
changed, so as to deprive it of its most effective 
and desirable provisions. These forgeries, more- 
over, were substantially the changes which the 
Democratic party had attempted to introduce 
into the bill. The law was redrawn as origin- 
ally passed, and was again adopted by the Leg- 
islature. The incident illustrates the utterly 


unscrupulous and dangerous spirit of the party 
which nominates for Vice-President a man who 
furiously appeals to the sword as a political rem- 
edy—which counts among its leaders the most 
relentless of rebels, and among its supporters 
the gr * mass of the most ignorant and reck- 
less of population. The Democratic party, 
despi-iiis equal rights, is found every where 
identified with acts and measures which are 
not only lawless but which poison the very 
springs of law and organized soci?ty. 


LITERARY. 


“The Moonstone,” by Witkre was 
concluded in Harper’s Weekly two weeks ago, 
and is one of the most remarkable and fascina- 
ting of recent tales. The novelty of the plot, 
the consummate skill of the handling, and the 
unabated interest of the story, are alike striking. 
Mr. Cottrys is the only eminent novelist of ti» 
time who rests his work upon the ingenuity of the 
plot and its development. ll his characters and 
scenes are subordinated to this. Love itself, the 
master-passion, is only an accessory of the mys- 
tery. ‘The weekly numbers of his tales are seized 
with the eagerness with which an important let- 
ter is opened and read, or rather devoured. Yet, 
if the chief interest is in the development of the 
plot, there is often a very vivid portrayal of char- 
acter in Mr. Cotiis’s novels. Count Fosco, in 
** The Woman in White,” is an instance of this; 


it is one of the most successful individualizations . 


of the day. And in “* The Moonstone” the char 
acter of Miss Clack, although less delicately 
drawn, and with a feeling of animosity which is 
artistically injurious, is yet a forcible type, and 
very sure to be remembered. We promise every 
reader a most exciting and entertaining s in 
‘“*The Moonstone.” Nor ought we to omit a 
word of especial praise for the illustrations, which 
are many, and which are drawn with the most 


pathetic ——— ion of the text, and often 
with @ poetic delicacy and distinctive character 
that very greatly enhance the interest and value 
of the work. 

**Cape Cod and all along Shore,” stories by 
CHARLES Norpuor?r, is one of the last publica- 
tions of the Harrr:«, and is a true American 
book. They are love-stories, of course; but they 
are of the manly, racy, homely kind, not of the 
velvet and satin quality. Indeed there is a 
sturdy honesty of tone in the book which is very 
attractive, and a real knowledge of character, a 
susceptibility to what is essentially heroic and 
romantic, ar | an unusual experience, which give 
to the stories an air of actual narrative. ‘The 
brief description of a shipwreck in ‘* Captain 
Tom—a Resurrection,” is as vivid and pictur- 
esque as any that can be found. If the form is 
slight and the tone almost careless, the sincerity 
and knowledge and sweet feeling make these little 
stories a series of Yankee sea-side idyls; and we 
shall have a right to be seriously disappointed if 


the hand that has shown itself so skillful does not . 
redeem the pledge of this de! ghtful little vol- 


ume, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


NEWS ITEMS, 


Wuen General Sherman was interrupted in his 
speech at St. Joseph, Missouri, by unreconstructed 
rebels, he suggested that the ringleader should be 
ducked ; and if the old war-dog had had his way, the 
barking dog would have had a good shaking as pre- 
liminary to the bath. They do things differently in 
Richmond bh rms On August 10 Judge Ould, for- 
merly a rebel rigadier, was Interrapted while speak- 
ing by a negro who did not ewith him. Instant- 
y the white rebels in the audience set upon the of- 
ending negro, and all others within reach; a riot en- 


sued, in which the whites used pistols freely, wound- 
ing two negroes mortally, and two white men slightly. 
r. Motley, late Minister to Austria, has declined a 
ublic reception in Boston, as tendered him by the 
ayor and the most prominent politicians and literati 
of the Hub. 

The Western robbers of express trains have been 
driven by the severe operations of Lynch law to Can- 
ada. They have congregated in such numbers, and 
display such a belligerent and thieving disposition, 
that all trains have to be guarded by soldiers just as 
we had to doin war times. 

A bill has been ‘ntroduced in the Georgia Legisla- 
ture declaring ueyrves ineligible to the Legislature, 
and qnemgeng one-legged and one-armed men from 
taxation. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals has made its second anuual report of its pro- 
ceedings. From this it appears that dog and cock 
fights have been almost entirc|y suppressed, ten drink- 
ing fountains have been erected for the use of horses, 
dogs, etc.; great relief has been furnished to car horses 
during hot weather, and two hundred and fifty per- 
sous have been prosecuted for cruelty to their beasts, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Srors Basur has regained the ascendency in Ja- 
an and _ the Mikado in prison—at least in one of 

e temples under the care of a high-priest. He has 
been urged to resume the Tycoonate but refused. The 
American fleet, with the Stonewall in possession, still 
holds the balance of power. The -success of Stots 
Bashi will greatly benefit the foreigners. 

The Anti-Union Convention at Halifax, Nova Sco- 
tia, has adopted resofunons declaring it necessary to 
use every means to effect a withdrawal from the new 
Confederation. 

We have frequently alluded to the improving condi- 
tion of Austria, and have noticed of late many signs 
of increasing civilization. Mr. Motley, late Minister 
to Vienna, reports most encouragiagly of the future 
prospects of that country. He says, in his letter de- 
clining the Boston reception: ‘‘ Perhaps yee will not 
think it out of place for me to say on this occasion 
that in the country where I have so long been official- 
ly residing, it was never my lot to hear or to read any 
expression of unfriendly feeling toward our country. 
Every manifestation was courteous, kindly, and sin- 
cere; the Imperial Government throughout the war 
maintaining its amicable relations unimpaired with 
the Government of the Uniifed States. There are 
many clouds the’present and the future 
of that ancient empire, but there is light breaking 
above them, and no man that has hopes of human 
progress but must wish God-speed to the efforts of the 
administration of the present sovereign to advance the 
caute of constitational freedom and the emancipatiog 
of the peuple from civil aud sacerdotal thralidom,” 
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But though this is a great suc- 
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proach to success in the furnishing of the people 
with a breathing-place is the establishment of 


inadequate and illy regulated. Our nearest ap- 


* 


of transportation to the convenient sea-shore are | Central Park. 


Houses have been planned but never built ; 
country sites are as dear as city lots; the means 


poor, we fear, will never be practically solved. 


INDIAN EXPEDITION.—{See Pace 534.] 
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space, or pecuniary con- 
ON THE DOCKS AFTER A HOT DAY. 


The problems of houses 
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AFTER A HOT DAY. 
It is one of the necessary misfortunes of all 
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poor residents of a great city that they are al- 
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Ping, Register 

York, Editor of the 
Citizen, and formerly a 
Brevet Brigadier-Gen- 
eral in the Volunteer 
Army, but better known 
by his nom de plume of 
“Mires O'REILLY,” 
died suddenly on Au- 


was a native of Ireland, 
but came to this coun- 
try in 1846. He set- 
tled first at Boston, and 
was associated with B. 
SHILLABER (‘* Mrs, 


Partington”) in the 
—SS>S publication of a liter- 
= ary paper. He subse- 


quently served on the 
Boston Pilbt, New 
York Herald, New 
York Times, etc. His 
first literary venture 
was a book of ** Poems 
by the Letter H.” He 
was the author of the 


“Tear down the flaunt- 
g lie!” 

and which, published 
in the Tribune, was for 
a leng time thought to 
have been an inspira- 
tion of Mr. GREELEY’Ss. 

The nom de plume 
under which he was 
best known was as- 


THE LATE GENERAL HALPINE. 


cess, it is hardly the poor who are most bene- 
fited by it; the means of getting there are still 
too high and inadequate; and it is rather the 
wealthy, after all, who enjoy its beauties. The 
poor are still compelled to seek other and less 
pleasant and healthy breathing-places. We have 
shown in former issues that the majority of these 
are not the most delightful localities; and have 
before pleaded for the inauguration of steps to 
relieve the pent-up poor. 

Among the most favored and frequented spots 
are the docks on East and North rivers, and any 
evening after the present hot days the numerous 
docks may be seen crowded with loungers, as is 
the one represented in our engraving on page 
532. They are by no means always clean; the 
perfumes wafted on the air from neighboring 
ships are not always those of Arabia; the char- 
acters who haunt the docks are not always un- 
exceptionable ; yet with sundown of each sul- 
try day come hundreds of men, women, and 
children to these docks for the sea air, which 
comes tainted perhaps, but still cooling and re- 
freshing to their brows. 


/ 
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sumed by General Hat- 
PINE in a communica- 
tion written from the 
South to the New York Herald. It was a long 
and entirely fictitious account of the arbitrary im- 
prisonment of a private named 
Ly,” who had offended General GitmorE by 
praising Admiral Dupont in‘a poem which was 
circulated in camp. The writer in his next letter 
gave a copy of the verses, which caused great mer- 
riment wherever they were read. This perform- 
ance was the first to bring the Irish lyrist before 
the public; and when, a few months afterward, 
the witty wag published to the world a full- 
page account of a reception-dinner given to 
Mites O’Reitty at Detmonico’s, whereat 
Mayor Horrman sang a comic song, and other 
well - known dignitaries indulged in ridiculous 
speeches, his reputation was made, and in a 
short time the name of Mixes O'REILLY was a 
household word. 


FRANCIS DEAK. 
Francis Deak, the man to whom Hungary 
is most indebted for the restoration of her old 
Constitution and her rights under the present 


FRANCIS DEAK, THE HUNGARIAN LEADER. 
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DIVING-BELL OPERATIONS ON THE WRECK OF THE FRIGATE “HUSSAR.” 
sy Tuzopors R. Davis.—[(Szee Paes 541.) 


Austrian Government, has lately become again 
prominent in Austrian politics, and, a few weeks 
since, made one of those telling speeches which 
end arguments and settle questions. We give 
in this number of the Week/y a portrait of this 
famous Hungarian leader. EAK was born at 
Kechida, in the year 1803. In the earliest 
years of his boyhood he was remarkable for 
quick intelligence, and the aptitude he evinced 
in his scholastic studies. At college he attained 
high distinction; and in the year 1832 he was 
elected to the Diet by the Zalaer Comitat, which 
he represented until the year 1836. 

‘Deak is a man of the strictest integrity of 
principle. Of this he afforded evidence in 1843, 
when he preferred relinquishing his trust as a 
deputy to giving utterance to a word which his 
conscience could not fully approve. 

In 1844 he traveled in various parts of the 
Continent, and in 1847 the state of his health in- 
duced him to decline being elected a deputy. 
Meanwhile he maintained an active correspond- 
ence with the Liberal party in his native country; 
and when, in the spring of 1848, Count Louis 
Batruyanl formed a Hungarian Ministry, Deak 


accepted the port-folio of Justice. On the dis- 
solution of BattHyan1’s Ministry he retired into 
private life, and occupied himself in the pursuit 
of literature and science. 

The year 1861 again called him into the arena 
of political action; and from that time until thé 
reconciliation of king and people was effected 
in 1866, Deak was the recognized leader of the 
Moderate National party in Hungary, the poli 
pursued by whom has now been crowned wi 
success. Deak has been offered office, honors, 
and wealth by Francis JoserH, who has even 
condescended to pay personal visits to the man 
who was once his stanchest opponent; but the 
patriot has declined them all, preferring to have 
it recorded of him—as assuredly it will be re- 
corded—that he served his country for herself 
alone. 

In manner Deak is unassuming and even dif- 
fident, and he possesses a wonderful amount of 
calmness and self-command. These last-men- 
tioned qualities, together with his powerful elo- 
quence, have enabled him to influence and even 
to control the turbulent spirits of his countrymen 
in the most excited times, 


PRIZES FOR THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB.—(Szz Pace 534.) 
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~ Npar INDIANS OF NEW MEXICO. 


WE give on page 532 a picture representing the 


head chiefs of the Capote Utahs and the Jicarilla 


Apache Indians of New Mexico, with their agent 
and interpreters. ‘This party.of Indians are 
about to start from Abiquin, New Mexico, west 
of the Rio Grande River, with Governor W. F. M. 
Arsy. into the unexplored region west of the 
San Juan River, and which lies between that 
stream and the Colorado River of the Pacific 
slope. ‘The.object of the expedition 1s to thor- 
oughly explore that country, with the view of 
locating the Utahs and Jicarilla Apaches upon a 
reservation outside of the settlements. 

Governor ArNyY has the confidence of these 
Indians, and is “gig in their behalf that a 
treatv should be made with all the Indian tribes 
of New Mexico. He advocates the adoption of 
a treaty requiring each tribe to cultivate peace- 
ful relations with all other tribes, and binding 
them to cease hostilities with all tribes who are 
at peace with the United States; to relinquish 
the right they claim to roam where they please 
in “the Territory; and granting them, in con- 
sideration of the relinqyishment of this right, a 
certain specified tract‘of land as their reserva- 
tion, the boundaries#f which should be fully de- 
fined, and the IndiAns be required to remain on 
it: the American and Mexican citizens excluded 
therefrom, except when permitted by the agent. 
The treaty should give the Indians a reasonable 
compensation for the relinquishment of their 
claimed rights, in annual payments, not In mon- 
ey, but in clothing, provisions, cattle, sheep, 
horsés, and farming implements, etc., such as 
would be necessary for their comfort, and enable 
them to cultivate the Sgil and manufacture their 
own clothing. Govertay ARNyY urges that an 
Industrial School should*be established on the 
reservation: and in the treaty it should be speci- 
fied that all children between eight and sixteen 
vears of age should be placed in the school to 
be educated; the Government agreeing that dur- 
ing that period the children should be clothed 
and fed, and the.Indians to agree that the chil- 
dren shall labor at least three hours“per day un- 
der the direction of the agent. / 

The Jicarilla Apaches number about one thou- 
sand persons, and the difierey#t bands of Utahs 
number over five thousand* fighting men, who 
have studied the art of Indian warfare to per- 
fection, 


THE YACHT CLUB PRIZES. 


We represent on page 533 the solid silver 
prizes manufactured by Messrs. TiFFany & Co., 
of this city, for the New York Yacht Club, and 
which are to be sailed for during the August 
cruise of the squadron. 

‘The designs are exquisite, and the ornamenta- 
tion. in engraving or relief, is particularly appro- 
priate for the object of the prizes. ‘The wine- 
cooler is of fine proportion, made somewhat aft- 
er the fashion of a ship’s bucket, supported by 
t..ur feet, on which dolphins in bass-relief sport in 
silver waves. ‘This is richly ornamented with a 
finely wrought bérder of chaste pattern, between 
which and the base is engraved a representation 
of a vacht race. «A second piece js‘a superb and 
sracefil punch-bowl, of which ea¢h handle repre- 
sents a vouthful Neptune holding his symbolic 
trident. Three equi-distant dolphins’ heads sup- 
port the upright handle of the cover, while on 
either side, from a flat chasing of ivy leaves, 
spring winged figures of Speed, together holding 
a shield or dise, on which is to be inscribed the 
Winuer’s name. 

‘The tankard and two cups are of novel and 
unique design. ‘The lid of the tankard is well 
~et off by a statuette, in annealed silver, of a 
sailor standing in repose by the side of a cap- 
stan, and the handle is similarly adorned by two 
foul anchors and a block. ‘Each cup is made in 
the form of a capstan, around which the ends of 
the handle of (silver) rope are ingeniously twined. 

‘The tankard, three cups, and waiter are among 
the very finest works of the kind that it has 
ever been our pleasure to behold, and the re- 
cipient may well feel proud to have won such 
beautiful works of art. ‘The general forms of the 
tankard, cups, and waiter are Roman, though not 
so severely classic as to seem strange to our mod- 
ernized eyes. ‘The flat chasing known as re- 
poussé for beauty of design and excellent finish 
deserves the greatest praise. In all these works 
the effect is marvelously heightened by the ju- 
dicious disposition of the polished and matted 
grounds. 


— —— 


POPULATION OF LONDON. 


Tue City of London, comprising about ninety 
small parishes, is less than one, square mile in 
area; whereas the whole metropolis, in all its 
vastne.s, reaches nearly a hundred and twenty 
square miles. The City can not enlarge, seeing 
that it is hemmed in on all sides. It can not 
increase in population, unless ordinary dwelling- 
houses increase in number or in height. ‘The 
process has been just the reverse of this. Mod- 
ern banks and insurance offices now occupy spots 
on which whole blocks of dwelling-houses used 
to stand. » ‘The Bank of England, the Roval Ex- 
change, and other public buildings have similarly 
done their work as house-destrovers. From 
these causes the population of the City—mean- 
ing those who sleep and have their homes in the 
City—is gradually lessening; and there can be 
little doubt that this process will continue, mak- 
ing the City a concentrated place of business 
only. ‘There are more churches and chapels, 
more clergymen and ministers, in this square 
mile of ground than on any equal area in the 
(Jueen’s dominions. ‘There are more children 
under education in proportion to the population. 
‘There ave more customs duties, more commerce, 
more trading profits (as denoted by income tax), 


more shipping, higher rents, more ratable annual 
value, in proportion to the population, than any 
where else. 

Although there are only about 110,000 per- 
sons who sleep in the City, there are 280,000 
who belong to it, to all intents and purposes, as 
being regularly and daily engaged, occupied, or 
employed within its limits. In other words, of 
the whole population of the City about forty per 
cent. dwell there at night, while the remaining 
sixty per cent. quit the place after the close of 
business hours to go to their domestic firesides 
elsewhere. Three-fifths of those who make their 
money in the City spend it out of the City. These 
three-fifths comprise, almost to a man, the mer- 
cantile and commercial class, employers and em- 
ployed. Taking twelve business hours, from six 
in ‘the morning till six in the evening, 549,613 
persons enter the really small City of London; 
in the sixteen hours between five in the morn- 
ing and nine in the evening the number reaches 
679,744; while in the whole day of twenty-four 
hours the number very nearly touches three-quar- 
ters of a million—728,986! In other words, a 
mass of persons, equal in number to twice the 
entire population of twenty cities—Oxford, Chi- 
chester, Worcester, Winchester, Wells, Peter- 
borough, Rochester, Salisbury, Lincoln, Lich- 
field, Durham, Exeter, Gloucester, Hereford, 
Canterbury, Carlisle, Chester, Bangor, Ely, and 
Ripon—enter the City of London every day, and 
the same numbe? leave it. 


A CHANGE. 
PartinG the dusky draperies of sleep 
My sorrow stood, a vision with calm eyes, 
Not robed in her remembered mournful guise, 
Nor pallid as from tears she could not weep, 
But fair, exceeding wise. 


‘¢ What change is here?” Imarveled, and she drew 
Closer, with quiet step, to my dim bed. 
Her hand was like a sunbeam on my head, 

‘Weightless and warm; her kiss was pure as dew. 

**Call me thy friend,” she said. 


f THE DOUBLE MISTAKE. 


Bertua Bev ran down stairs with her hat 
and gloves in her hand. 

‘*] will be ready in a minute, Cousin Paley!” 
she called, stopping an instant at the open door. 

‘* Allright! so will L!” returned Cousin Paley, 
following her into the sitting-room, with a gun in 
his hand. ‘‘I will leave my gun in this corner, 
Aunt Bethiah. I shall go out for another shot 
at ducks, when Bertha and I come back, before 
I go home. It is loaded with a double charge 
all ready.” 

As he spoke he placed the gun behind a small 
table, safely, as it seemed; but somehow it slipped 
and fell over. Instantly there was a flash, a 
crash, and a scream from Aunt Bethiah as well as 
Bertha, ‘The room was full of sulphurous smoke, 
and somebody fell heavily upon the floor. It 
was Bertha, who a moment before stood laugh- 
ing and pulling out her hat-ribbons. 

And so in an instant all the colors of the day 
had changed. Instead of a ride with his pretty 
young cousin along the summer meadows, Paley 
Fairbrother jumped into the waiting chaise and 
rode in all haste for Doctor Peet. And in just 
one hour after she ran so gayly down the stair- 
case Bertha Bell lay white and still on her mo- 
ther’s bed, with a smell of ether in the room and 
no right foot. The charge, being double, had 
entirely shattered it, and there was no question 
about amputation being necessary. | 

Bertha was brave as one of the early martyrs, 
and hopeful as a rainbow ; but poor Cousin Paley 
was in the deeps of gloomy horror and despair. 

** It was J that did it, Aunt Bethiah! It was 
I! Oh! Aunt Bethiah, I don’t dare go home. 
I don't dare see my mother. What will my mo- 
ther say? She was always so opposed to my 
touching a gun,” he said. 

Now, as it happened, Paley Fairbrother’s mo- 
ther was my own next neighbor in the city; and 
just at nightfall of that unfortunate day I heard, 
out in my bit of a back-yard, where I stood nail- 
ing up the grape-vines, a sound of violent weep- 
ing in the adjoining yard; and looking through 
the lattice, I saw Mrs. Fairbrother herself crying 
with all her heart. 

**Some of the family must be dead,” thought 
I, though to be sure I had little reason to take 
fright at my neighbor Fairbrother’s tears, for they 
flowed with the same readiness if a pie or a prin- 
ciple were in danger. But this time it seemed 
something sad had happened. 

** Why, what is the matter, Mrs. Fairbrother ?” 
I asked. 

**Oh, Mrs. Longley! it is too dreadful to tell !” 
she sobbed; and then went right on to tell it. 
** Paley is in the house now, crying as hard as 
he can cry,” said she. 

Just then Paley himself came to the door, his 
handsome boyish face flushed and stained with 
bovish tears, 

‘* It was all my fault, Mrs. Longley,’’ said he. 
“All my fault: and now I shall spend every 
cent I ever earn, excepting just enough to live 
on, for Cousin Bertha. Just as soon as she can 
wear it, I shall buy the most beautiful foot for her 
that can be made; and if I ever marry, I shall 
marry her,” he continued, with the generous im- 
pulses of a boy and the satisfied assurance of a 
man. 

Months after this I saw a carriage stop before 
neighbor Fairbrother’s door, and pretty Bertha 
Bell taken out in her cousin Paley’s arms, and 
carried into the house. 

A sweet-faced girl, only sixteen, and far enough 


» from looking upon her life as blighted and over, 


| 


| 


as I perceived when I had once seen her happy 
eyes and heard her glad laugh. 

** Every body is so good to me,” said she, gay- 
ly. **I believe, on the whole, I am well paid for 
my foot. Only think, Mrs. Longley, of a Bea- 
con Street lady I never saw sending me such an 
elegant bouquet’as this! And then the fruit I 
have had from entire strangers! And my friends / 
why, none of them go any where but they are 
sure to pick up something beautiful or curious 
for me. I could not be waited on more tender- 
ly if I were the Princess Royal; and as for 
Cousin Paley !” 

Bertha finished her sentence by a loving look 
at Paley Fairbrother, and he returned it with one 
so tender and protecting that I thought to myself 
it was not likely to be a heavy trial to pt per 
ee to take care of his cousin Bertha all their 

ves. 

At last she was ready for the new foot—‘‘ the 
most beautiful foot that could be made.” 

‘*It is splendid, Mrs. Longley,” said Paley, 
who was a great friend of mine. ‘‘ Dr. Peet 
does not allow her to wear it longer than half an 
hour at a time now at first, but she can walk with 
it just as nice as can be. She is a little slow 
starting, but after that you wouldn't notice a 
thing different, and you will say so when you see 
her.” 

I saw her, and I did say so. Bertha could 
even run down stairs once more, and was read 
to take her place again in the kingdom of you 
and beauty. 

The sun rose and the sun set, the earth turned 
restlessly over and over on its axis, and traveled 
around and around the patient sun, and Bertha 
kept on growing beautiful, while Paley was still 
tireless in the devotion which was at once father- 
ly, brotherly, and lover-like. 

In all this time there had been no outside 
changes to me mine more important than 
new pavements and lines of horse-railways in the 
city, and new growths of butter-cups and daisies 
in the country. But of a sudden every thing be- 
gan to happen, until it seemed as though the very 
foundations of the world had fallen out. When, 
at last, life settled again into an everyday level, 
nothing was unchanged only that I still lived in 
part of my old home, but with one servant in- 
stead of four, and only my niece Lucy for com- 
pany. In the general wreck of friends and for- 
tune Lucy had been left homeless ; but, although 
she had lost every thing else, she had kept her 
joyous heart, and she came to me cheerful as a 
cricket on my hearth. 

Mrs. Fairbrother remained my next neighbor, 
and as she was always at hand to weep with those 
that wept, I had a great deal of sympathy and 
kindness from her, as also from Paley, with whom 
I was as great friends as ever. 

One day Mrs. Fairbrother came in through the 
gate that opened in the lattice between our yards. 
She had a basket of early lettuce and pepper- 
grass in her hand, and a tear or two in her eye. 

**T have brought you a taste of my lettuce, 
Mrs, Longley, and I hope it will not prove so 
tough you can not eat it,” said she in her self- 
deprecating way, setting down the basket and 
setting herself down with a gentle sigh. 

I saw at once something was the matter, and 
that the lettuce was only an excuse for coming 
in; for my neighbor Fairbrother, though we were 
back and forth so often, never came without a 
distinct errand. But the errand of the lettuce 
being disposed of and dwelt upon as long as it 
would possibly bear, still she staid, sighing softly 
now and then with a cloudy look. I tried talk- 
ing about her strawberry-bed, her ten chickens, 
the poor luck she had had with washer-women ; 
but the right thing was not touched, and the 
trouble remained as plain to see as a bit of un- 
dissolved camphor-gum. 

‘*Do you know, Mrs. Longley,” said she 
at last, wiping her eyes, *‘what is~the matter 
with Paley? Something is on his mind I can 
see.” 


“Why no, why do you think so?” I returned, 
not much startled, for sometliing is always on 
somebody’s mind according to Mrs. Fairbrother. 
So I brought a glass of California-plant beer, 
knowing that drinking was a-sort of universal 
panacea to her. It made but little difference 
what; -hop tea, gill-run-over-the-ground, sage, 
wake-robin, or the best Bohea. As she often 
said she was not sure but she could live without 
eating; she knew by frequent experience she 
could without sleeping; but she must drink. 

Accordingly her face brightened as she sipped 
the beer, but she still shook her bonnet dismally. 

** Paley has fits of shutting himself up in his 
own room, and I can’t find out for why,” said 
she, plaintively. ‘*Then when I try to cheer 
him up by sending him in to talk to you and 
Lucy he makes some excuse not to come. He 
seems to prefer to be by himself, and I can see 
all is not right. It may be his liver; but if not 
his liver, something is on hismind. I have tried 
slying a little thorough-wort tea into his coffee. 
That is excellent for any stomach difficulty, and 
Paley won't ever take medical drinks—not if he 
knows it; so I have to use stratagem when I see 
what he needs. I knew a little thorough-wort 
would do him no hurt any way, and it might 
touch his case; but it does not seem to.” 

Then she gave her bonnet another despairing 
shake and turned to finishing her beer. ‘‘ You 
come in to tea to-night, you and Lucy, and see 
what you think,” she added, putting down the 
glass and rising to go. 

Accordingly Lucy and I went in to tea; but 
Paley did not appear till after we were seated at 
the table, although we heard him go up stairs an 
hour before, and his mother had called him three 
umes. But I perceived at once that this time 
his mother’s anxiety was not altogether fidget. 
Paley did really look troubled and unhappy ; and 
although he tried hard to seem unchanged and 
gay, it was plainly an effort, and the effort was a 
failure. Mrs. Fairbrother was right. He was 


either ill or in trouble; but I knew Paley wel] 
enough to know the more one tried to find out 
the matter the less one would know, and there 
was nothing but to stand aside and be sorry for 
him without showing it. 

So I talked over the last magazines, the price 
of strawberries, and the prospect for grapes; and 
Paley tried to keep the deathly look out of his 
face and talk with me, till I pitied him clear 
through my heart, while I pretended to be only 
criticising the cut and color of his vest. 

** Tt isn’t a case for thorough-wort,” said I to 
myself. ‘Something deeper than the liver.” 

Presently the door-bell rang, and, Mrs. Fair. 
brother answering it herself, we heard her through 
the open inner door erying out, ‘‘ You little dear! 
Paley will be so glad to see you! Come right 
straight in!” 

I happened to glance at Paley at the moment, 
and, having on my far-seeing glasses, was fright- 
ened at his sudden paleness. But his voice 
sounded natural enough as he ardse a moment 
“after and spoke cordially to his wpe: 
whom Mrs. Fairbrother brought in with the air 
of bringing a pleasant surprise. 

Bertha came without any trace of lameness, 
and with such a sweet face and charming man- 
ner that one wished she were a baby to be taken 
up and kissed. We all did kiss her, to be sure, 
even to Paley, who met her with a grave and 
gentle air very becoming to him. But still, 
though he sat by and talked to Bertha all the 
evening through, with eyes and ears for no one 
else, the same sad weight kept down his spirits, 

Even my niece Lucy, who is not like me in 
being observing, noticed it. Lucy, who, always 
cheerful herself in her quiet way, supposed every 
body else to be. . 

There was as much difference between Bertha 
Bell and Lucy as between a full-blown rose and 
a sprig of mignonnette; but they were both as 
sweet as they could be, and it is hardly a matter 
of choice between roses and mignonnette; so, 
when I saw them together with Paley beside 
Bertha, like a bit of ‘* boys-love” or a geranium 
leaf, I felt it was a pity they should ever be apart, 
they set each other off so prettily. But this even- 
ing, although the Rose was brighter than ever, 
there seemed a sort of mist over the other two. 

**What was it, Lucy?” said I, after we had 
gone home. ‘ Was any thing wrong with you * 
or Paley to-night ?” 

**Not with me, Aunt Jane. But Paley did 
not seem exactly natural. And he has not for 
quite awhile. I think something troubles him; 
and a good many times lately he has begun to 
speak, or looked just ready to, and then turned 
away suddenly. Or not very lately, either; I 
haven't seen him much very lately.” 

Then Lucy made a long pause and began to 
take down her hair. When she spoke again her 
voice was constrained by an evident effort to 
speak perfectly natural. ‘‘Is Paley engaged to 
his cousin Bertha?” said she. 

** Why yes, I suppose there is an understand- 
ing that amounts to an engagement,” I replied, 
looking at her in a little surprise, but seeing no- 
thing unusual in her face; though, to be sure, I 
hadn't on my far-glasses. And then I turned 
off the gas and went to bed. 

After that I saw nothing of Paley Fairbrother 
for two weeks and more, and then he came in 
one day as I was sitting by myself. 

**It is Lucy’s afternoon for her music lesson, 
and you are alone, aren’t you?” said he. ‘lhen, 
without waiting for an answer, he went on impet- 
uously: *‘I can not bear it, Mrs. Longley ; what 
shall I do? It is Lucy I love, and it is Bertha I 
marry! What shall 1 do? What shall 

0?” 
.I was more than surprised, I was shocked. 

“Why, Paley! what a dreadful thing this is 
you are telling me! Lucy is a dear goud girl, 
but she doesn’t love you, and Bertha does, you 
know,” I gasped out, foolishly. 

**] know it, and I will not break Bertha’s 
heart by marrying any body else; but I can not 
be so false as to marry her when I love another.” 
Then he turned upon me, fiercely. ‘* Why did 
you bring Lucy in my way? You should have 
known better !” 

Poor boy! It was dreadful; vet he could 
take out no patent on his suffering, for many a 
one has gone with torn feet along the same pain- 
ful road before him. 

**It is too hard,” said he; *‘I can not be true 
to myself without being false to Bertha. But I 
shall never marry. No, never! And some day 
I shall be dead, and then it will be all over.” 

As he spoke a shadow crossed the window, and, 
looking out, he started up and went through the 
garden door as Lucy came in through the front 
door. 

After that I tried, of course, to keep my dear 
girl out of Paley’s sight, and succeeded so well 
that for a month they hardly met at all. But in 
the time Bertha Bell came often, and at last took 
Lucy home with her for a week. 

At the end of the week I was invited out to 
spend a day, and found Bertha’s mother, whom 
I knew very little before, an anxious, overbur- 
dened woman, as fussy and full of melancholy 
foreboding as her'sister Fairbrother. 

Her beer was not so spirited as it was expected 
to be; a-piece of cloth spread to whiten on the 
grass showed signs of mildew; and the robins 
were eating all her cherries. 

*¢ Sometimes I think,” said she, pensively, ‘* it 
doesn’t pay to live.” 

But when Bertha came in sight her mother’s 
cloudy face cleared in spite of herself. So thor- 
oughly sweet in temper and manner as Bertha 
always was, it seemed impossible for annoyances 
and troubles to move her as they do those of us 
who keep our nerves on the outside ready to be 
jarred by every passing touch. 

‘*There is nothing on Aer mind, that is cer- 
tain, and I am thankful for it. Paley can not 
help loving her; and it would be a sim to take 
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all the sunshine out of her sky,” said I to myself, 
bering that 
— Lightest hearts 


Make sometimes heaviest mourning.” 

So when, on our way home, Lucy told me the 
wedding-day of Bertha and Paley was appointed, 
I was, on the whole, glad he had thought better 
of his determination never to marry. 

They will happy together. It is a 

good with such a Jittle 
sigh that I should never have heard it, only I had 
on my far-glasses, and they quickened all my 


senses. 

Then I fell to wondering why Lucy sighed, 
and was very glad it was not for herself; but, 
before I had time to ask her, she added, 
‘‘ Bertha wishes me to stand with her, Aunt 
Jane.” 

‘By no means. I can not consent to such a 
thing,” I answered, decidedly, thinking of the 
mockery it would be to poor Paley. 

‘¢T did not want to, bat Bertha was so anx- 
ious, and thought I should be such a comfort, I 
didn’t know but I ought,” returned 

‘* Bertha will need no comfort but her hus- 
band,” I replied, severely vexed by the ignorant 
girlishness that understood so little at what price 
her happiness was bought. 

Half-way back to the city we met Paley Fair- 
brother going out to see his bride; and the same 
evening as we sat by ourselves—Lucy crochet- 
ing a toilet-set for her bridal gift to Bertha, and 
I thinking of poor Paley and his unsatisfied 
heart— Paley himself tapped at the half-open 
door, and came suddenly in upon us. 

I looked up in surprise, and was still more 
surprised when I saw the unburdened and even 
radiant look on his face, mingled yet with the 
unrest of anxious doubt. ' 

‘¢ T could wait no longer,” he said, in a sudden 
burst, ** before speaking to Lucy. Bertha is such 
an angel! And there I was, the wickedest hypo- 
crite that ever lived, going to a//ow her to marry 
me under the belief that 1 loved her best of all the 
world! I thought I was acting from generosity, 
but it was only cowardice, Mrs. Longley ; nothing 
else. She put me to such shame by her own no- 
ble courage andtruth. Oh! sheisanangel/ It 
was wrong, she said, to marry with a lie in one’s 
mouth, and’I had a right to know that she had 
loved Percy Hathaway—that high-school teach- 
er at Lindsey, you know—better than me. But 
she never suspected till he spoke to her, and then 
she never gave him a word of encouragement. 
She felt bound to me, and meant to be faithful, 
only she could not begin with a falsehood in her 
mouth, and thought I had a right to know. Such 
an angel! You can’t think how handsome she 
luoked when she said that. I had to kiss her on 
the spot, and then I told her my story. And now 
if Lucy will not love me I don't know what I shal 
do!” 

As he spoke in his boyish vehemenee and manly 
passion Lucy went red and white, and red again, 
without saying a word or looking up, while I was 
dumb as she. 

Presently Paley spoke again. _‘‘ Speak, Lucy, 
won't you? I don’t know what I shad do if you 
will not love me,” he repeated, earnestly. 

Then Lucy looked shyly up. ‘“‘I mever could 
see how Bertha could love any body better than 
Paley, but I didn’t tell her so.” 

Poor Lucy! It seemed, with all my gratula- 
tion, and in spite of my far-glasses, that it was 
she who had been wearing the crown of fire, aft- 
er all. Besides returning Paley’s unspoken love 
with true womanly interest—which is compound 
—she had been sole confidante of Bertha’s mis- 
taken scruples, tearing her heart with tender 
sympathy, and keeping her secrets so closely 
that I, in my blind wisdom, did not even dis- 
cover that she had any secrets to keep. But 

**When the shore is won at last, 
Who will count the billows passed?” 

Not long after this evening there was a double 
wedding at St. Paul’s Church, and I sat in the 
first pew, with my neighbor Fairbrother wiping 
her eyes in pure delight upon one side of me, 
and Mrs. Bell sighing out her thanksgivings 
upon the other; while I looked through my 
glasses at the kneeling brides, and said to my- 
self, how much better the truth serves one than 
a lie! 


JAPANESE WHATING. 


JAPANESE writing is very free and flowing, 
and well deserves the term ‘‘ cursive,” which 
is usually applied to it. Like printing, it is in 
vertical columns, commencing at the right-hand 
side of the page. Although this method of writ- 
ing does not appear to admit of so much variety 
in the shape of the letters as the horizontal sys- 
tem, it is very rapidly done, and looks very char- 
acteristic. It is difficult for a student to *-ci- 
pher, as a very curious style is adopted, and the 
variations of handwriting always cause written 
characters to be less easily intelligible than print- 
ed matter. Pens and ink are of course not 
used: a brush, consisting of a nicely arranged 
bunch of hair, finely pointed, in a bamboo han- 
dle, is along a stone, on which some In- 
dian ink has been rubbed down with water. The 
writing-paper is porous, and easily receives and 
retains the characters lightly and rapidly painted 
on it by the writer. 

What renders it difficult to speak and write 
Japanese correctly is, that the phraseology va- 
ries according to the position in life and rela- 
tionship of the person addressed. A Japanese 
lady, when conversing with her female relatives, 
uses a different choice of words from what she 
would do were she speaking either to her male 
relatives or to her servants. To fail or to mis- 
place these expressions betrays a want of refine- 
ment and education which is instantly discover- 
able by the practiced ear; and thus one may be 


well acquainted with the colloquial language of 


' the common people, and 


those of higher rank. 

In reference to writing, it may be mentioned 
that post-offices exist in all Japanese towns and 
cities except “‘ Jeddo,” the capital of the Ty- 
coon. The postage of a letter from ‘‘ Simonosa- 
ki” to Jeddo (for letters are received there, 
though there is no public office whence they 
can be dispatched) is five tempos (about seven- 
pence-halfpenny). The distance is over 200 
miles, therefore the tariff is not much higher 
than what our fathers used to pay. In a coun- 
try where money is worth so mich as it is in 
Japan it is @ufficiently high to prevent a very 
large correspondence being carried on, but this 
means of communication is always available. 


THE AMERICAN ARMY.* 


To create, command, and disband a great army 
are among the most difficult acts of a free govern- 
ment. 

At the period of the inauguration cf Lincoln, 
the United States were really without an army. 
The insignificant force which had formerly pass- 
ed under that name had been dissipated by the 
perfidy of Floyd, the Secretary of War; the most 
important portion of it had been disarmed and 
destroyed in Texas by the treason of General 
Twiggs. | 

At the close of the war the army numbered 
about 1,050,000 men. Such was its strength 
when it was disbanded. 

Enthusiasm furnished in the beginning what 
seemed to be an adequate supply of volunteers. 
But enthusiasm can not be relied upon as a steady 
principle of national action. It is quickly excit- 
ed, and, under the influence of adversity, as quick- 
ly subsides. Men were next obtained by the al- 
lurement of bounties, and that eventually failing 
of its purpose, they were taken by draft. 

The quality of the force thus arising changed 
with the changes of its origin. ‘To the experi- 
enced military eye, the troops in the national 
service up to the epoch of the battle of Bull Run 
constituted an armed multitude, but not an army. 
Then it became evident that something more ef- 
fective was necessary. Many months were con- 
sumed, and the skill of a trained officer, Gen- 
eral McClellan, was exhausted; unstinted sup- 
plies were lavished; but, though a great im- 
provement was accomplished, perfection was very 
far from being reached. Not without the utmost 
difficulty, and after many disasters, were the po- 
litical aspirations of officers and men extinguish- 
ed. It was in the West that the army first be- 
came what an army ought to be—a mere centre 
of human force, capable of being directed with 
mathematical precision along any given line, and 
brought to bear irresistibly on any given point. 
In the judgment of a very high military author- 
ity, this degree of perfection was first manifested 
in General Grant’s campaign from Grand Gulf 
to Vicksburg. 

To attain to this, an army must have lost all 
outward political thought; it must have implicit 
reliance on the mind which is guiding it. It 
must have complete cohesion in all its parts— 
from that tenacity results. Each soldier must 
thoroughly feel that, no matter how insignificant 
he as a single individual may be, he is absolutely 
sustained in what he-is about to do by the un- 
swerving and unfailing power of the whole force, 
The highest excellence is reached when the con- 
verse of this conception is attained, and the in- 
dividual soldier considers that on him personally 
the safety and honor of the whole army may be 
depending. In the wars of Napoleon the Impe- 
rial Guard had been brought to this state. It is 
not by the pageantry of reviews that this grand 
ideal is reached; the perfect soldier, like his own 
weapon, must have passed through the ordeal of 
fire 


Considering the military condition of the na- 
tion when General McClellan undertook the 
formation and organization of the great Army 
of the Potomac, the time consumed in bringing 
that force into a satisfactory condition was far 
from being too long. The preceding paragraphs 
show how much was necessary to be done and 
how much was actually accomplished. From 
the resources furnished without stint by Con- 
gress McClellan created that army. Events 
showed that his mental constitution was such 


: that he could not use it on the battle-field. 


Events also showed that McClellan’s solution 
of the Problem of the Form of the War was in- 
correct. He did not recognize the importance 
of the Mississippi Valley, and looked upon mili- 
tary operations there as of secondary import 
ance. Though the force he had accumriate:! 
was already unmanageable in his hands, he nn- 
ceasingly importuned the government to strip th- 
Western armies of whatever they could for the 
sake of adding to his already unwieldy mass. 
There probably never was an army in the world 
80 lavishly supplied as that of the Potomac before 
the Peninsular expedition. General McDowell, 
who knew the state of things well, declared, in 
his testimony before the Congressional Commit- 
tee on the Conduct of the War, ‘‘ There never 
was an army in the ~world supplied as well as 
ours. I believe a French army of half the size 
could be supplied with what we waste.” 

While these things were lavished on the Army 
of the East, no superfluities were given to the 
Army of the West. In his examination before 
the same Congressional Committee, General 
Pope testified that the Western army Nad labor- 
ed under a great many disadvantages, but it had 
always pursued an aggressive policy from the 
béginning. So far as material was concerned, 
it was indifferently supplied compared with the 
Army of the East: he added, **‘We had no- 
thing, you might say; I have seen men go into 

* Extract from Vol. II. of Dr. Draper's History of 


the American Civil War, published by & 


~ 


yet be unable to address | action there with the locks of their muskets tied 


on with strings. I have seen them wearing over- 
coats to hide their nakedness, as they had no 
pantaloons. When I left there there were some 
troops that had been there over a year, and yet 
had but two or three ambulances to a regiment 
of a thousand men.” ‘To the question, ‘* Was 
it all appropriated for the Army of the Poto- 
mac?” he replied, ‘I do not say what became 
of it. Ido not know that it had an existence: 
at least we never saw it. Our troops suffered 
very much, and I must say that it was under- 
stood by them to have been from neglect on the 
part of the government.” 

It was the man in the overcoat, with the lock 
of his rifle tied on with a string, who won vic- 
the pampered, neatly-uniformed sol- 

er. 

I shall close this chapter by quoting some in- 
structive remarks on the national armies of the 
Civil War. They occur in a communication 
made to me by one of the greatest and most 
successful of the generals. ‘‘Our paper armies 
were very large, while the officers and men for 
actual duty were small in comparison. As a 
rule, in a well-ordered army, if sixty-six per 
cent. of the men ‘present’ can be brought into 
battle, it is a good average; the other thirty- 
three per cent. are employed as cooks, team- 
sters, nurses, servants, etc., etc.—are sick, on 
furlough, detached. Then the men reported as 
‘absent’ to guard rivers, dépdts, prisons, railroad 
stations, escorts, etc., etc., make fearful blanks 
in every regmment and subdivision of the army. 
During our war, at no time do I think one half 
of the men receiving pay were engaged with the 
fighting armies at the front, and this half was 
subjected to the farther diminution of the thirty- 
three per cent. before mentioned, so that in an 
army whose muster-rolls would give 100,000 men 
‘present’ and ‘absent’ for pay, no general could 
expect to bring into battle, at any distance from 
his base of supplies, more than 35,000 men. By 
way of illustration, I take the case at the close 
of the war, when for the first time we got at the 
real facts and figures. 1,050,000 men were 
then on the muster-rolls to be paid off and dis- 


charged. 
‘* The active fighting armies then were : 

Grant at Richmond..... pec 80,000 

Schofield in North Carolina.................... 15,000 

Canby at Mobile and in the Southwest........ 30,000 

Wilson's cavalry at Macon, Georgia...... 12,000 

Stoneman in East Tennessee. 5,000 

Thomas in Kentucky an! lennessee.......... 40,000 

West of Mississippi (Missuuri and Arkansas)... 15,000 
202,000 


Where were all the rest ? 

** Guarding thousands of miles of sea-coast, 
rivers, and roads, guarding prisoners, and acting 
as provost guards, or loafing about the country. 
I do not mention this in criticism, but to show 
how in war such vast expenses do arise, and how 
often the country overestimates the exact strength 
of armies from the official returns. 

** At no single time during the late Civil War 
—not even i): 1864, the time of the greatest press- 
ure—do I believe that fifty per cent. of the men 
drawing pay as soldiers were actually within 
striking distance of the enemy. To this cause 
may be traced some of the worst failures, when 
the government and people behind pushed their 
officers ‘on,’ supposing that figures could handle 
muskets and fight battles,” 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Ir is a great source of comfort and satisfaction, as 
well as of safety, for those who spend August in the 
city to know that some progress is being made every 
week in the work of cleansing the streets, and of mit- 
igating or removing unwholesome nuisances. Many 
of the most filthy and unhealthy localities in the city 
have been disinfected by being liberally sprinkled 
with a solution of carbolic acid and sulphate of iron. 
Investigations have been made among the fat-boiling 
establishments near the North and East rivers, and it 
is said that the unpleasant effluvia arising from those 
places is due to the boiling of the fat in open boilers, 
and that if close steam tanks were used no offensive 
odors could escape. The multitudes who have been 
deprived of their modicum of fresh air by the manner 
in which this business has been conducted will be 
glad to be assured that the Sanitary Committee have 
charged certain responsible persons with the duty of 
closely observing these establishments hereafter, and 
that the permits for carrying on the business fre to be 
revoked on the first complaint from them. This reg- 
ulation should be enforced the whole year round. 

A compromise has been at length agreed upon be- 
tween the Board of Health and the butchers, which it 
is believed will in a few months bring about a very 
desirable change, without any unnecessary pecuniary 
loss to a very useful industrial class. The butchers 
agree, in consideration that time be allowed them to 
the ist of J». v next to remove their slaughter- 
houses from the city, to submit honestly and fairly in 
the mean time to any regulation or ordinance, the en- 
forcement of which the Board may deem necessary for 
the public health and safety, and engage to lose no 
time in making such arrangements that by the close 
of the year no slaughcering will be done within the 
prescribed limits. The report of the Sanitary Inspect- 
or states that a change in the process of gas making is 
absolutely needful for the public health and conven- 
fence ; and the matter is under consideration by the 
Board of Health. 

Rutherfard Park Hotel has been recently opened for 
guests. It will accommodate over two hundred, is nice- 
ly furnished, has a fine dining-hall, reading-room, and 
many pleasant surroundings. The Passaic River, just 
in front of the hotel, is the great attraction. 


One can not take up a newspaper without reading 
accounts of deaths from drowning. If the number 
who have been accidentally drowned since the 1st of 
June were accurately stated the list would be a long 
one. Wherever bathing is practiced suitable provision 
for emergencies should be made; and then such a sad 
calamity as that which occurred a week or two ago at 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, by which four valuable 
lives were lost, could scarcely be possible. A party of 
excursionists from Philadelphia went to spend a day 
of pleasure at Atlantic Vity, and bathing in the surf 


was a part of the programme. Onegr two of the 
bathers, swimming beyond their depth, galled for help, 
but there was not even a line upon the beach. Those 
who attempted to rescue the sinking men perished 


themselves; and this catastrophe took place in broad 
daylight, and, as it were, in full view of a multitude 
of people, who were unable to render any assistance. 
A case of drowning recently occurred at Fort Ham- 
ilton under peculiarly harrowing circumstances. A 
soldier who had been subjected to fe punishment of 
“ball and chain” was bathing in the Narrows, near 


the shore. The “ball and chain” wde not removed 
from him, nor from his companions, during the bath, 
although they were accompanied by a guard. This 
unfortunate man, either for the moment forgetting the 
drag which was upon him or overconfident in his 
strength, passed beyond his depth, and, struggling 
vainly to reach the pier within a few yards of him, dis- 
appeared beneath the surface. Of course assistance 
from his comrades was out of the question, whatever 
might have been expected from the guard. The body 
was recovered, but too late for resuscitation. The 
jury, in rendering a verdict of accidental death by 
drowning, took occasion to “‘ protest strongly against 
the cruelty and danger of compelling prisoners under 
sentence to wear the ‘ ball and chain’ while bathing.” 


The Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University 
is becoming an increasingly importaut department. 
Practical science will make its way through the clas- 
sics ; for the industrial professions of a rapidly crow- 
ing country demand the help of men well educated in 
the natural sciences. This year twenty-five graduated 
at the Scientific School, and the class will probably be 
larger. next year. 


A company has been chartered under the laws of 
the State of New York for the purpose of constructing 
vehicles of hard rubber. The body of a “ whalebone 
rubber road wagon,” constructed by this company, is 
moulded in a single piece, without joints, and is a lit- 
tle more than one-half as heavy as an ordinary wood- . 
en wagon body, and less expensive. It is said not to 
shrink, crack, or swell, takes a high polish without 
paint or varnish, and is not easily scratched. 


An exchange states that “‘a fond mother in Cincin- 
nati broke her arm the other day while whipping a 
disobedient infant.” She will probably try moral sua- 
sion next time. 


Indiana newspapers speak of a mysterious and fatal 
disease which is prevailing among the cattle in some 
sections of the State. It is believed this disease has 
been brought into the country by the Texas cattle, as 
in all the infected districts these cattle have either 
been herded or driven. It is ascertained that upon 
all the cows that have died there are immense num- 
bers of ticks and lice. These ticks or lice, it is believed, 
poison the blood and cause infl4mmation and partial 
congestion of the lungs and pleura. 


There is nothing more delightful while traveling 
through romantic regions than to meet by accident 
with some soul kindred to your own who is, like your- 
self, inspired by the pictaresqne prospect. An artist 
on a recent visit to Catskill was contemplating with 
rapture arare sunset. The heavens were flooded.with 
golden and purple light, and field and mountain glit- 
tered with the reflectéd glories of the sky. Suddenly 
he perceived a person standing by his side, and, turn- 
ing to him, exclaimed with enthusiasm : “‘ What a mag- 
nificent picture you have here, my dear Sir!” 

‘‘ Whereabouts ?” was the very indifferent inquiry of 
the stranger. 

‘* Look all around—the monntains, the heavens, the 
setting sun. What picture can surpass such a view ?" 

‘*Why, yes,” replied the stranger, in a deliberate 
way; “I have often thought that if I could only raise 
money enough to set up a cake-and-beer stand in this 
location it wouldn’t pay bad, becanse lots of folks 
travel along in this neighborhood.” 


The Ward Brothers have issued a challenge stating 
they are desirous of testing the relative merits of the 
oarsmen of Great Britain and the United States, and 
will make a match with any four men for $5000 a side ; 
distance five or six miles straightaway; the race to be 
rowed in either country, on waters mutually agreed 
upon. The brothers propose to give $1000 to any crew 
willing to visit the United States, for expenses, or will 
take that amount and row in England. 


Maine. Probably nearly half a million dollars’ worth 


hands during the summer incanning lobsters. A lob- 
ster factory is not a very pleasant place to enter. It 
has a slippery aspect, and the “crackers” at their 
work, cracking the claws and picking out the meat, 
have a dirty look. Those who would relish canned 


is the opinion of the Portland Transcript, which ap- 
pears to have been making special investigations about 


lobster is good eating, and no part of the animal is 
poisonous. The so-called “lady” is simply the car- 


merely because it is tough, The delicious ‘‘tom al. 
ley” is the liver, while the unimpregnated eggs form | 
the “coral,” and are considered a delicacy. 


The following ludicrous story appears in the Paris 
Moniteur, and may be a caution to those who are so. 
foolish and wicked as to indulge in practical jokes of 
this kind: “In a mountain district near Lyons lived 
a harmless idiot, of Herculean stature, who was com-| 
monly known as the ‘innocent.’ One day some young 
men told the ‘innocent’ that a neighbor was dead, 
and that he would have to join with others in sitting 
up all night to watch the corpse. He made no objec-' 
tion, and was introduced into a cottage where a man 
simulating death was stretched on a bed. The party’ 
sat round for some time im solemn silence, the idiot 
behaving with as much propriety as any one else. 
But one by one the others slipped away, and the ‘ in- 
nocent’ was left alone in tfe death chamber. The in- 
tention was that the corpse should jump up, walk 
about, and frighten him out of bis poor stock of wits. 
The conspirators remained within a few yards of the 
cottage to watch the working of the plot. Soon they 
heard piercing screams, and, holding their sides with 
anticipated laughter, they rushed to the cottage ta 
mock at their victim. But as they neared the door 
they found, to their surprise, that the howling voice 
was not of the ‘innocent,’ but of their comrade, wha 
had agreed to personate the dead man. When they 
entered the ‘innocent’ was beating the ‘corpse’ with 
a broken fidil, and but for timely succor the joke would 
have been sadly earnest. When he jumped up from 
his grave-clothes the ‘innocent,’ instead of being 
frightened, said coolly, ‘ Dead man, lie still!" and pro- 


| was utterly incapable of resisting.” 


The lobster fishery is a source of great revenne to — 


of lobsters are caught on the coast annually. There | 
are numerous “lobster factories” which employ many | 


lobsters had better not visit the factory. At leastthis | 


the matter, and which nevertheless asserts that the | 


tilaginous stomach, and would not be good eating 


ceeded to belabor him with a force which the joker . 
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MY FAIRY. 


From heaven to earth I journeyed at my birth, 
Lonesome and wae; 
So a kind-hearted fay came with me all the way, 


For company. 


I brought no wealth, no beauty, love, or health, 
And had but store ; 
f days for property; I think she pitied me, 
was 80 poor. 


uly a throne—thongh worlds were all her own— 
; Had this good elf; 
SoNin great charity, finding naught else for me, 
\ @ She gave herself. 


Time best can show how rich the gift will grow— 
I took her name; 
And now there’s nothing known or dreamed I do 
not own, 


And may not claim. 


There's none to share—there's every thing to spare! 
I] am s0 gran 

That I can pay earth-rates with tithes of great estates 
In wonder-land. 


My ancestry was yess, and fate, maybe, 
Will find an heir; 

Meanwhile, in my state-robe I travel o’er the globe, 
And pay no fare. 


My fairy's wand bears me, at her command, 
Past afternoon; 
Where day with night agrees I greet their majesties, 
The sun apd moon. ; 


Or isles that are where seas, lonely and far, 
Huard all ‘the sky, 

I find: and I forget earth is not heaven yet, . 
t seems 60 Digh. 


If I em sad my fairy makes me glad 
Vhbene’er she will; 
She finds all life has lost, she pays all life has cost, 
Aud lulls grief still.” 


She sings a song sometimes; it is not long— 
I know the words; 
I think she learned the tune when April, come too 
* Sarprised the birds. 


‘*Great lovalty hath faith, great royalty 
Have dreams,” she sings ; 

“Beauty hath wonderment, duty hath dear content, 
And hope hath wings.” 


-- 


A REJECTED SAINT. 


Sir, — By the terms of our copartnership, 
formed two years ago, our business relations can 
be severed by either party giving ten days’ notice 
of dissolution, 

I beg to notify you that on and after the tenth 
day following the date of this present notice I 
shall insist that all business and social relations 
between you and me, and between you and my 
familv,-shall forever cease. 

| shall hereinafter inform you, in very plain 
and explicit terms, why I have come to the before- 


‘mentioned conclusion ; but I beg you to under- 


stand that I do not thus explain in order to justi- 
fy myself fur the action, for in my opinion any 
-=ntleman under the same, or even less offensive 
circumstances, would have been justified and 
warranted, morally and—as I believe on my oath 
as a lawver—legally too, in expelling you from 
from his door not only without explanation but 
with indignity. I write this not only that you 
may understand how your conduct is viewed by 
my family and myself, but also that you may 
perceive by the positive language which I use 
that this must be the end of the affair, and that 
] have decided once and for all. - 

If there is any one thing which will turn the 
head of a poor young man of illy-balanced mind 
and unformed character, and make a fvol of him, 
it is a sudden and unexpected behest of valuable 
property. If there is any other one thing which 
will turn his head with equal rapidity and make 
him a knave, it isan artful and designing woman. 
When the fortune and the woman are combined, 
as in your case, the youth, as in your case, be- 
tomes both fool and knave. (I ain fully aware 
of the libelous character of this language, and 
stand prepared to prove it truth, and therefore 
nolibel.) 

Six years ago you entered my office as a law 
student. You werea young man without friends 
or influence; you came to me without a single 
recommendation; I admitted you to my office 
without the money consideration usual in such 
cases, your confident manner and candid lan- 
guage in applying to me—and your very evident 
ability, clearly demonstrated in your first legal 
examination—were your only recommendation. 
In the course of four years you gradually assumed 
« part oftmy practice ; and in consideration, first, 
of your great ability, and, secondly, of the fact 
that you had greatly aided to extend my practice, 
I voluntarily admitted you, without the money 
consideration usual in such cases, to a partner- 
ship in my business. I held at that time (as at 
this) the first position professionally in this cir- 
cuit, and in admitting you to a partnership with 
me I gave you the half of what is generally con- 
sidered to be the most lucrative practice in the 
State. 

At the same time, six years ago, you entered 
my family to become in a great measure a part 
of it. Socially you were a part of it; and, as 
such, admitted not only to the best society of the 
town and the surrounding country, but what is 
much more in my eyes, into the love and confi- 
dence of my wife and myself—a participant in all 
our pleasures, and, what is a far greater proof in 


my eyes of our great affection for and confidence: 


in you, a sharer in our grief and a trusted adviser 
in our troubles. To us both you became very 
near and dear; you took the place of our own 
lost boy, and we came to look upon you as a son 
indeed. low have you repaid this mistaken 
affection ? 

» You fon d when you came to us our young 
daughter Mi ‘nnie in the first bloom of girlhood, 
and you at twenty became her constant com- 
panion at thirteen. In the course of the six 
years that have passed vou grew from a com- 
panion into a brother, then to something dearer, 


‘and for more than a year past, and until within 
| the past three months, you were looked get 
all our mutual acquaintances, and by my 

and myself, as our daughter’s accepted lover and 
future husband. You will perhaps argue as a 
cold-hearted knave would that there was no cause 
to think thus; perhaps not legally—I admit that 
in law my case has not a leg to stand on; but 
there is a higher law, a higher morality in life 
which you can not afford to offend, and in the 
eyes of that law you are as guilty as if you had 
asked me for my daughter and had then treated 
her in the cruel and unmanly manner of which 
you have been guilty. The justice which is 
finally meted out by society to all such offenders 
against it, will certainly overtake you some day. 
You will argue coldly, I doubt not, that Minnie 
had no reason to believe that you loved her and 
intended to marry her. Not your sworn assur- 
ance and promise perhaps ; but every action on 
your part for years past has been taken as such 
assurance by society. You have monopolized 
her company in a manner indicative to all ac- 
quaintances of an existing engagement between 
you, and society, until the commencement of the 
present season, looked forward to the fulfillment 
of such engagement. That my danghter so hoped 
and wished, that she in fact loved and loves you 
devotedly is, I am only too sorry to state, only 
less certain than that you are a villain, Sir! a 
villain who has deliberately trifled with her af- 
fections ! 

The intention of discarding her became ap- 
parent some months since. It is noteworthy 
that the first evidences of coldness on your part 
were almost simultaneous with your good (or 
evil) fortune in falling heir to a very large prop- 
erty left you by an almost forgotten relation, and 
the appearance in Longwood society of Miss 
Millicent Murray of New York city. It was this 
fortune and this designing woman combined that 
has developed the fool and knave in you. 

In order that there may be no misconception 
of my meaning I will specify some of the gross- 
est of your offenses. 

, Millicent Murray is the daughter of my wife’s 
half-sister. She came at the beginning of the 
present ,wititer to spend the season with my 
daughter, bringing with her all the latest fash- 
ions which her father’s rather meagre purse ¢ould 
allow, and a large amount of the small talk which 
*it is her nature to indulge in. She had enough 
of liveliness of manner and style of appearance 
to set all. Longwood talking of her wit and beau- 
ty, though any man of common-sense (no allu- 
sion to you, Sir!) could see that she had little 
of the plain, modest, and sensible manners or the 
good looks of my Minnie. Older than Minnie, 
certainly, and therefore with more assurance— 
perhaps more ease-—in her manners, but not more 
modest, and to a man not already made a fool 
by his money not more charming than my daugh- 
ter. 

Artful and designing as she was she could con- 
ceal from no one but the simple subject of her 
arts the purpose she had formed to make a con- 
quest of the rich young lawyer—the talented at- 
torney, whose reputation has come to him almost 
as suddenly as his fortune; and it was not long 
before it was whispered that the new house you 
are building was destined, though not originally 
intended, forher. Most of your friends gave you 
too much credit for sagacity (not to speak of 
honesty) to suppose that you could be entrapped 
by so shallow a woman, but as I have said, for- 
tune has made-a fool of you. It only required 
the arts of a designing woman to complete the 
metamorphosis ; you naturally fell into the snare, 
and the knavery of your nature was developed. 
From the first fortnight of her appearance in my 
house you allowed her to absorb your attention 
to the neglect of my daughter, to whom you had 
previously been so assiduously attentive that all 
her other young male acquaintances had in a 
great measure discontinued their visits. It was 
whispered among the young men that you had 
flirted Minnie. Men avoid ‘‘ flirted” girls, and 
the visits of the young men are not yet resumed. 
Thus far you have wronged her. After a week 
or two you became the constant attendant of this 
thorough coquette ; and yet you always contrived 
to have Minnie present at your interviews, a wit- 
ness of your attentions to her—a captive at your 
chariot-wheels—a trophy of your first victory, 
and you persisted in parading her before your 
new attraction. It is that part of your baseness 
which makes me most indignant. ‘The fact that 
you could thus deliberately wound a girl’s feel- 
ings in the presence of a rival proves you most 
infamous. That my daughter should never, un- 
der these circumstances and insults, show her in- 
dignation and disdain, proves conclusively to ev- 
ery man of observation and knowledge of human 
character that she is of a most lovely disposition 
—in fact, little less than an angel! 

A fortnight before Christmas the invitations 
of the annual Corporation ball were issued by the 
Mayor, and among others you and myself were 
invited. You extended an invitation to Miss 
Murray, as in courtesy no doubt you were bound 

to do. I have not the least objections to that ; 
but.I do object, and did at the time object, to the 
matter-of-course way in which you said, after the 
young lady had reluctantly, though very gracious- 
ly, decided to do what she was most anxious to 


 ‘*Of course, Minnie, you will go with us.” 
I was upon the point at the moment of inform- | 


ing you, in the quietest manner that I could 
in my indignation command, that my daughter 
would accompany her mother and myself, when 
I caught her mother’s eye. My wife has a very 
effective eye—a genuine peace-maker—and I re- 
frained, and postponed my rage until I was in a 
less angry mood. That mood has only come 
| upon me now; at least, this is the first time my 
wife would consent to my speaking, or rather 
writing. Minnie, of course, assented. 

_** Qh, I shall be delighted,” she said, ‘‘ though 


I shall hardly have time to get ready, we have so 
much to do, helping Millicent with her new 
dress.” 


Now there was a little saint for you. 

And you, like a cur, Sir, you had the imper- 
tinence to say that ‘‘no doubt Miss Murray 
would look most lovely.” It was then, Sir, that 
the strength of the appealing eyes of Mrs. Stod- 
dard was most severely tes I choked my 
rage and set to thinking. 

I had seen the plan you were pursuing from 
the first, and I had before concluded that the 
sooner all relation between you and Minnie 
ceased the better it would be for her. And think- 
ing the ball might be made a convenience in ef- 
fecting this, I told my wife to inform Minnie that 
I could not afford to give her a new dress for the 
ball of this season. 

‘** Minnie,” I heard her mother say to her next 
day, ‘‘ your papa says he is a little embarrassed 
in money-matters at present, and that he can not 
give you a new dress for this ball. I know,” she 
added, and I confess I blushed as she said it, ‘‘I 
know he never says what is not true, or refuses 
us any thing that he can spare.” 

And the little saing, @fter looking considerably 
discomfited for a moment—as what woman would 
not ?—cheerfully replied : 

‘*Oh, I’m sure, mamma, it isn’t nec at 
all; my old one will do—and then it isn’t a 
lutely necessary that I should go at all. I shall 
not particularly enjoy it.” 

But it was finally concluded that she should 
go, and that she should wear her ball-dress of 
last season. Miss Murray ridiculed the idea, 
not very energetically, however, and it finally 
resulted in Minnie’s dressing in a plain, old-fash- 
ioned style, whi’) Miss Murray appeared ready 
in the parlor arrayed in most gorgeous satin and 
diamonds. I had hoped that you, on entering 
the parlor after the completion of their toilets, 
would object to being seen with a young lady so 
shabbily attired as my daughter; but you had 
enough sense left to avoid comment on her ap- 
pearance, or you saw that, plain as was her at- 
tire, she was far superior in beauty to her gaudi- 
ly-dressed neighbor. When you entered the 
room you brought two bouquets, one of white 
and exquisitely-scented flowers, and the other 
composed of different colors, and evidently infe- 
rior to the other in beauty. With a courtly 
speech of commonplace flattery you handed the 
white flowers to Miss Murray; and with an of- 
fensively intimate, matter-of-course manner, and 
a very few words, offered the other to Minnie. 

She took them with a gentle grace, quietly 
thanking you, while Millicent overwhelmed you 
with thanks and praise. 

** Minnie,” she said, ‘‘let me see if I do not like 
yours best. I suppose I can have which I like 
best, Mr. Dodge ?” 

**T dare say Miss Stoddard will not object to 
give you hers, if you prefer it,” you said, as if 
half offended ; ‘‘ but I think I have chosen the 
best for you.” 

Here was an opportunity for Minnie to cut you 
dead by saying she did not care for either; but 
she only said in her sweetest manner, and like a 
little lady that she is: 

‘**'The white one will match your dress, Milli- 
cent, with its white ornaments, and it is much 
the prettiest.” 

‘** Well, if it is the prettiest, I will keep it,” 
said the unamiable coquette, ‘* and the red roses 
will do best with your old dress, dear, will they 
not ?” 

“*Only a year old,” said Minnie, smiling, for 
she saw her mamma was deeply hurt that the 
fact should be brought so prominently and need- 
lessly before your notice; *‘and it is almost as 

as new.” 

‘*Fancy!” cried Millicent; ‘‘hear her, Mr. 
Dodge, she says the dress she wore at the last 
corporation ball is as good as new.” 

‘“*Why did you not have a new dress?” you 
asked, as you had no business to do. 

‘“*Papa had other needs for his money this 
year,” said Minnie, ‘‘and thought my dress 
would do.” 

‘*Oh nonsense!” cried Millicent, ‘‘as if m 
papa was not always making the same outcry. 
tell him I must have money, and I always get 
what I want.” 

There was more of this stupid conversation 
which you remember, and which it is unnecessary 
to the proper comprehension of this statement 
that I should give. Suffice that the remainder 
as well as what I have quoted only serves to re- 
veal the amiability of my daughter, the unamia- 
bility of her companion, and your dullness. 

You soon left with the two girls, and I followed 
with Mrs. Stoddard. Of all the aristocracy of 
Longwood and its neighborhood, assembled in 
the large dancing-room at the Masonic Hall, not 
one looked handsomer than Minnie dressed in 
her last year’s dress—which, by-the-by, no one 
remembered excépt a few who secretly respected « 
her for wearing it. I was not so indifferent to 
what was going on as I pretended, but deemed 
her happiness so precious to me, and my dear 
child so far above all price, that, if a word could 
have recalled you from your infatuation for the 
brazen woman whom you so closely attended, I 
would not have uttered it. a 

Naturally Minnie did not attract much atten- 
tion from the young men present. There were 
some contemptible fellows who looked upon her 
appearance in the plain old dress as sure indica- 
tion of her father’s embarrassment. Some avoid- 
ed her as a “‘flirted” young woman, but there 
were others still who believed she was affianced 
to you, and while they blushed at the manner in 
which you neglected her, still declined to offer at- 
tentions the acceptability of which they doubted. 

But while she sat neglected beside her mother 
and myself you were dancing and flirting with 
Miss Murray—so persistently, indeed, as to pre- 
vent the attentions of other gentlemen. ‘This 
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Presently I saw you and your partner leave the 
waltz and come up to us, ey ews: f laughing 
and holding up her beautiful dress and displaying 
a long rent in it. 

Again you spoke in that matter of course way 
which is to me so offensive when addressed to a 
ay that tone as if you addressed Miss Murray's 

cu 

“* Miss ” you said, “‘ Miss Murray 
needs you. She has torn her dress. Do you 
mind coming to the cloak-room to mend it ?’ 

Though it was said in the tone which implies 
that all the world must give way to the speaker, 
Minnie did-not lose her temper, little saint that 

e is. 

“Certainly,” she responded, and she rose and 
took your arm and accompanied you to the cloak- 
room, and, on her knees, played the seamstress 
to her rival, while you stood above her and poured 
your stupid flattery in the ears of the smiling 
coquette. 

A ‘wall flower” Minnie remained nearly to 
the end of the evening, but a demure and pleas- 
ant one, never once losing her temper. She 
danced but once. It was with you, I give you 
credit for that much decency. And when you 
asked her she qtlietly accepted, never once show- 
ing pique or taking advantage of the opportunity 

you gave her of showing to the whole company 
the contempt she ought to feel for you. 

I can not stop to enumerate the series of in- 
dignities of this character which you have heaped 
upon her during the menth OF more since the 
ball. They were gross and or offenses, 
each one of which ought to have long since been 
resented, But Mrs. Stoddard has in each in- 
stance prevented the outbreak which must now 
ensue. During my absence of the past week 
these offenses have been renewed, and you have 
finally ca the climax by insisting that my 

ter shall accompany you and Miss Murray 
to visit your new house—just finished and fur- 
nished. Patience has ceased to be a virtue. 
This last insult is unbearable. Miss Murray 
could not of course go with you alone, so you 
asked my daughter to go as a companion to her. 
When you shall have returned my daughter to 
this roof expect no more to see her. I give you 
notice that henceforth and forever you must be a 
stranger to me and my family. 

Henry STopparp. 
Lonewoon, February 15, 1868. 


INDORSEMENT BY MR. DODGE. 

returned,” as used to say in the 
army. iy dear old partner should not let his angry 
penseee se and cali ugly names in the manner here- 
n displayed. However, I forgive him and hope 
will get over my cruel treatment of his “dear little 
saint.” That is not, however, one’ of the names to 
which I have objected. Miss Stoddard is undoubted- 
ly of a very lovely disposition—I suggest to my good 
friend and reverenced partner that abe forms in this 
regard an admirable example for him, and one worth 
of his closest imitation. Not only that Miss Stod 
is a sensible young woman, as will be sos by the 
accompanying memorandum indorsed hereon, not, I 
am forced to say, in the most admirable legal style, 
but certainly couched in terms which i trust will con- 
vince Mr. Stoddard that for my cruel and ungenerous 
conduct, hereby fully admi and confessed, I was 
not wholly to blame. Respectfully, 
Dopce. 

_MEMORANDUM BY MISS STODDARD. 

Dear Papa,—Do not be with Mr. 
Dodge. ‘There is some excuse for his conduct, 
though he has nearly broken my poor heart. 

This morning he came to me and said, ‘‘I 
have a great favor to ask of you, Minnie. Will 
you grant it?” 

I was, of course, very glad to promise him 
that I would if I could. 

** My new house is finished, and Millicent is 
very anxious to see it.” I know I winced and 
blushed at this, and he must have seen it, but I 
said nothing. ‘‘And I am anxious that she 
should examine and be pleased with it. Of 
course she can not visit it alone, and if you 
will kindly go—” 

I did not interrupt him; he stopped without 
finishing the sentence, and I was only too glad 
to promise him, and then escape from the room 
and hide my feelings. 

Mr. Dodge came for us at the time appointed 
with Cousin Millicent, and we all three bundled 
into the carriage, and drove to the new house. 
The house is very beautiful, as you know, and 
we were a long hour and more examining it. We 
had gone from parlor to garret, examining all 
the rooms (except one, which Mr. Dodge kept 
locked, and which he said he was furnishing ac- 
cording to his own taste, and which no lady had 

t seen), when a servant came to say a lunch 
had been set for us, and we repaired to the din- 
ing-room. I was not hungry, and did not at all 
feel like eating, but Millicent insisted, and as I 
had come as a sort of duenna, to look after her 


ostess ?”” 
‘*Oh, delighted!” she exclaimed, and he seat- 
ed her at the head of the table. 
**She would grace the head of the table nice- 
ly, Minnie, would she not?” he said, turning to 


me. 
‘¢Oh! a charming hostess!” I managed to re- 
ply; and indeed she did look beautiful, bending 
over the handsome urn, and pouring us coffee. 
there was nothing more to see, that we should re- 
turn home. 


** Oh yes, there is,” said Mr. Dodge. ‘‘I have 
something particularly to Minnie, if 


ing to know what it is.” 
‘* After Minnie,” he said; ‘‘only one can see 
it at a time. I am sure she will not misunder- 


was certainly noble conduct on your part. 


| stand me, while you, whom I have known so lit- 
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tle, might be offended; but if she thinks it ad- 
visable, then you too shall see it.” 
‘‘ And what am I to do in the mean time?” 
‘¢Here are the parlors; pray look again at 
the pictures,” And he showed her into the par- 


iene.” he said, turning to the servant who 
had served lunch, ‘‘ have you opened the room ?” 

6 Yes, Sir,” answered the servant. 

‘Come, Minnie,” he then said to me, offering 
his arm. ‘I want to show you the handsomest 
room in the house.” 

‘¢ The unfinished one ?” I asked. 

There is one article only lacking.” 

‘¢ And pray what is that ?” 

‘¢T hardly know what to callit. Ihave heard 
it called by every name imaginable—a sewing- 
machine” (we had mounted the stairs), ‘* man’s 
comforter, soother, companion, nurse” (he threw 
open the door of the mysterious room which we 
had not previously seen, and as he did so he add- 
ed), ** but I want to call it wife.” 

It was a beautiful sitting-room, with every 
modern appliance, even to a sewing-machine ! 

‘*You see what the room is intended for,” he 
said, when he found I did not answer. “‘A 
lady’s sitting-room, as you see. I had intended 
that the first lady that should look into it should 
be the one who had promised to be its occupant, 
but I felt anxious to know first if you thought 
my wife gould be happy here,” ; 

‘‘ That depends—” I answered, trying to keep 
up m fouredy and dissemble my feelings. 

**On what?” 


‘¢ Whether or not she loves you and is loved.” 

** And that you of all women know best and 
can best tell me.” 

I 

** Yes, you. She may doubt now that I love 
her, as 1 have long feared she may; but I have 
hoped against all hope that she loves me. I have 
long felt I could not do without her, and have 
tried in every way to discover that her love for 
me is as strong as that which I bearher. I have 
every confirmation but the confession, and that I 
hardly dare—I fear even yet to ask, lest I find 
that in endeavoring to test her affection I have 
destroyed it. You did love me once, Minnie?” 
And as he uttered these unexpected words he 
took my hand in his, and his right arm was around 
me. I dared not speak, and only looked up in 
his face with an expression half of astonishment, 
half of reproach, for I could not yet believe that 
this was not a part of the horrible ordeal through 
which I had been passing. 

‘‘This room, Minnie,” he resumed at length, 
‘‘was built for you, and you only. You only 
have seen it—you only shall occupy it.” 

‘* But Millicent?” I managed to stammer. 

** Millicent cares nothing for me, and I care 
nothing for her. She is ever ready to flirt with 
any one; and seeing that, I have made her un- 
wittingly an instrument in carrying out a scheme 
vhich my jealous nature suggested to test thor- 
jaghly your love and disposition.” 

** A cruel trick.” 

‘*T know it was, my love, but I would never 
have been satisfied to marry you if I had not thus 
thoruughly proved to my own satisfaction that you 
are the sweetest, most amiable, and—shall I say 
loving nature in the world !” 

I hope, dear papa, you won't think hard of 
him. I have already forgiven him for his cru- 
elty, which he promises he will never repeat; 
and if you do not seriously object, and are not 
too bitterly angry at him, I am going soon to oc- 
cupy the beautiful sitting-room at his new house. 


CHARLES JAMES FOX AS A 
GAMBLER. 


CHARLES JAMES Fox, the great English ora- 
tor, enlightened statesman, and reckless man of 
pleasure, was a most reckless gambler, and spent 
half his wasted life knee-deep in cards at 
Brookes’s Club. He used to say that the great- 
est pleasure in existence was winning at hazard, 
and the next greatest pleasure losing at hazard. 
Mr. Thackeray says he squandered $1,000,000 
at play. Gibbon tells us of Fox once playing for 
twenty-two hours at a sitting, and losing about 
$2500 an hour. Unlike tall, thin, ascetic Pitt, 
who liked his bottle of port but despised ‘“‘ the 
devil’s picture-books,” Fox had a broad chest, 
and was a disorderly lion of a man capable of 
vast physical exertion. The fascinations of 
chance, and the semi-intellectual character of 
whist and piquet, had won his heart, and his 
fidelity to the green cloth was unwavering. At 
those games, into which he could throw his ro- 
bust mind, Fox was so pre-eminent that it is 
said he might, if he had restricted himself to 
them, and avoided the dealers, have drawn a 
sum of $20,000 a year from his card-purse 
alone. But at hazard he lost hatfuls of money. 
Of course he won occasionally: once, it is said, 
*25,000 at a sitting, part of which he instantly 
paid away to his ravenous creditors. With the 
money left from these barpies and jackals Fox 

eturned, sat down again at the fatal green cloth, 
ind soon lost his spoils to those from whom he 
iad won it half an hour before. How could 
uch a desperado at cards rule a nation, or oust 
old, cautious Mr. Pitt, whose whole life was one 
long restless fever of ambition? Yet so stalwart 
was the Titan of Brookes’s that he has been 
known to play, thoughtless, hour after hour, 
and then stride off to the House to pour forth 
one of the most fervid of his generous speeches. 

Dr. Johnson’s friend, Topham Beauclerk, left 
Fox one morning after a long night at the gam- 
ing-table. Fox was almost mad at his losses; 
he was miserable, hopeless, and dangerously de- 
spondent. Beauclerk, the next day early, went 
to call on him, feeling alarmed and anxiots at 
his broken spirits; to his surprise he found his 
burly friend comfortably stretched on a sofa, 


reading the 2neid. 


**What would you have me do, my dear 
Topham ?” he said; ‘*‘ I’ve lost my last shilling.” 

{ad it not been for his privilege as a member 
of the House, Fox would have been half his life 
playing at piquet in prison. So thoughtless and 
good-humored was Fox, that when his brother’s 
house was on fire he offered to bet the noble 
owner which beam, which chimney, or which 
partition would first fall to the ground; a mag- 
nanimity as great as that of Sheridan, who, when 
his theatre was burned down, sat down and had 
his bottle at an adjacent tavern, saying to won- 
derers: ** Mayn’t a man take a glass of wine by 
his own fireside ?” 

It was to the misdirected affection of his fa- 
ther, Lord Holland (a theorist on education), 
that Fox owed the first development of his 
taste for gambling. When only fourteen he 
went to Spa, where his father allowed the pre- 
cocious unchecked boy te squander five guineas 
every night at hazard. On leaving Oxford to 
make the grand tour he grew still more reckless 
about money, and ran into debt at Naples alone 
to the amount of $80,000, though he was only 
entitled to $20,000 a year at his father’s death. 
The man never shook off the vice that the boy 
had unhappily acquired. There can be little 
doubt that Fox’s incessant pecuniary difficulties 
led him into many of those political inconsisten- 
cies which his truest friends lamented, and for 
which his enemies bitterly reproached him. He 
was compelled to think of place when he should 
have thought only of principle. These difficul- 
ties, which were his special snare, were chiefly 
the result of gambling and that indolent neglect 
which blunted his faculties, dulled his ambition, 
and made his life a wasted one. 

We have so many authentic records of Fox’s 
behavior and conversation that we can almost 
photograph him as he sits at the card-table at 
Brookes'’s. ‘*The champion of the people” was 
heavy and silent till the wine grew low in the 
bottle. He then woke up to silence the room 
with the sustained thunder of his Cyclopean 
laugh. Full of radiant good-nature, he thor- 
oughly appreciated the wit of Sheridan and Sel- 
wyn; and Sheridan never exerted himself so 
much as when Fox was present. Burke speaks 
highly of Fox’s lovable ways; and Rogers, who 
never praised too much, expresses admiration for 
his fine tact and feeling, his open, gentlemanlike 
manner, so full of candor and diffidence, and the 
ardor and interest with which he always plunged 
into conversation. 

Walpole, walking up St. James's Street in the 
June of 1781, saw a cart and porters removing 
furniture from Fox's lodgings. He had had a 
run of luck, and those carrion-crows his credit- 
ors had gathered thick round the carcass, Half 
an hour after this, whom should Walpole find 
sauntering past the same spot but Fox, who came 
up and talked to him with perfect sang-froid about 
the Marriage Bill. At this sale of Fox’s library 
the first volume of Gibbon’s ** Decline and Fall” 
was put up and sold for three guineas. It had 
been presented by the author to Fox, and the 
English Demosthenes had written on the fly- 
leaf the following note: 

‘‘The author at Brookes’s said there was no 
salvation for the country till six heads of princi- 
pal persons in the administration were laid on the 
table. Eleven days later the same gentleman ac- 
cepted the place of Lord of Trade under those very 
ministers, and has acted with them ever since.” 

Lord Tankerville assured the poet Rogers that 
Fox once played cards with General Fitzpatrick 
at Brookes’s from ten o'clock at night till six 
o'clock the next afternoon, a waiter standing by 
to tell them whose deal it was, as the two com- 
batants were too sleepy to know. 

Fox once won $40,000; a bond creditor in- 
stantly presented himself and demanded pay- 
ment. 


‘* No,” said Fox, ‘‘I first discharge my debts 
of honor.” 

The creditor remonstrated. Fox then threw 
the bond into the fire. 

** Now,” said he, ** your debt is a debt of hon- 
or,” and paid the astonished man. 

Fox used very often, after many hours of play, 
to retain his seat, but lay his head on the table, 
and instantly fall asleep, exhausted in mind and 
bod 


One night at Brookes’s Fox quarreled with 
Adams, whom he had teased about the bad- 
ness of the government powder. Fox refused 
to stand sideways, saying, ‘‘ He was as thick one 
way as the other.” Adams fired, and hit his ad- 
versary in the groin, but Fox would not return 
the shot: as they advanced to shake hands Fox 
said, ‘* Adams, you'd have killed me if it had not 
been government powder.” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
Waat args tae Furs ror ?’—Our Philosopher 
lieves that, after years of reflection, he has solved this 
problem. They are to make us grateful; for—consid- 


er—they might have been mosquitoes! 


“ SprctaL Pieapers”—Woman’s tears. 


TRANSPARENT FOLLY. 
A too fond lover said to a beautiful lass, 
‘* Your pame on the window I'll write as I pass.” 
Said the maiden, “If so, you will never be mine, 
My papa will so quickly see through your design.” 


Morro ror THE Reprizvep—“ No noose is good 
news.” 


The other day, when the New York mail-bag was 
opened at New Bedford, a good-sized kitten jumped 
out. There was no stamp on the animal, showing 
that the New York post-office clerks are not so watch- 
ful as they should be. 


Tue MOST EFFECTIVE tears. 


The foreman of a job office of a St. Louis paper 
turned out the whole ediiion of a pamphlet on the 
**Life and Assassination of Abraham Lincoln,” with 
the startling caption: ‘“*‘ The Life and Assignations of 
Abraham Lincoln.” The blunder is understood to 
have cost him his place, 
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THE MODERN EVE. 
From Adam a rib was cut of, 
For Eve, without any demur, 
And most surely the Eve of to-day 
rib-on would greatly prefer. 


A.“ Deaw-Baox”"—A blister! 


At a collection lately made at a charity fair a young 
lady offered the plate to a rich man who was noted for 
his stinginess. ‘I have nothing,” was his curt an- 
sewer. ‘Then take something,” she replied. “ You 
know I am begging for the poor.” 


If you wish to know what you should do, 
With the mercury at ninety-two, 

Sit right down in your cushioned pew, 
With the cool air drawing freshly through, 
And put your feet up on the seat, 

And lean your body in manner meet, 

Then fix your eyes on the parson's face, 

As if you'd note his word of grace; 

But the sound of his voice is all you hear, 
That comes like a hum to your Sunday ear. 
Make no effort to catch his theme, 

‘Tis a murmur of waters afar, you deem; 
Then, as its drone on your ear doth sweep, 
ee off gently, calmly to sleep; 

And the preacher will vow as he sees you there, 
With your solemn and very reverent air, 
That of all his flock that are based on rock, 
He hasn't another like you, old cock! 


A cle , catechising the youth of his church, 
put the first question from a catechism to a girl: 
‘What is your consolation in life and in death?” 
The girl smiled, but did not answer. The clergyman 
insisted. * Well, then,” said she, “‘ since I must tell, 
it is a young printer named F——, in H—— Street.” 


A CRUSTY OLD BACHELOR. 

At misses and their missteries 
How gayly do I laugh? 

I won't leave cozy quarters yet 
For any better half. 


_“To Sleep, perchance-——” 


“Why is it, John,” asked a lady teacher of one of 
her primary class in botany, “‘ that the flower ofa daisy 
is always on the top of a stalk looking up?” 

“*T can't tell,” was the decisive answer. 

** Next?” said the teacher. 

*T don't know,” replied the second. 

, “*T guess I've got it,” said an urchin at the foot of the 


class. 

** Well, what do you say, Ralph ?” 

**I think,” said the boy, looking down upon the 
floor, ‘‘ it’s for the same reason that the school-marm’'s 
waterfall is always on the top of a stalk looking up— 
‘cause it's the fashion 


come when 


Sprair(s) oF THE Dzmoora tio Parry. 


‘Owing to the peculiar arran ent of the pro- 
me no piece can be repe ," was the answer 
ite received from his Jandlady upon asking for a 


second piece of pie at dinner. 


RULES FOR GENTLEMEN IN BOARDING- 
HOUSES. 
1. Never use a scraper or door-mat for a boarding- 


house. This is only necessary in entering private 
houses. When you pass up and down the stairs, or 
are in your Own rooms, you are at full liberty to ex- 
pectorate tobacco juice ; also, you should throw about 
your clothes in every direction. These things will 
show that you have a manly indifference to trifles 
that ‘women worry about,” and it also will keep the 
servants busy. 


2. Make as much noise as possible in slamming the 


front-door, stamping through the hall and on the 
stairs, whistling, etc., especially if late, and others 
have retired; and be sure when 
bodts to 
prove beyond a donbt that you belong to that culti- 
vated class so justly styled “ 


= take off your 
dash them on the floor with awill. This wil! 


oung America.” 
8. If an elderly lady or gentleman board in the 


house, always speak of them as the “ Old Lady,” or the 
“Old Gentleman.” 
will make you a langhing-stock, so don't attempt it. 
Spirited yeung gentlemen should teach “ old fogies” 
the superiority of youth to age, and the deference 
due to their opinion. 


Treating the aged with respect 


4. If there are children in the house, express at all 


times your detestation of them. This will make you 
popular with the young misses. 
the present generation arrive at manhood we can 
easily imagine how very unsuitable that song will be 
to their feelings— 9 


When the boys of 


“T wish I were a boy agnin !”” 


**Do you observe how devotional Deacon Buffet 
is?” asked a good lady of ber husband. “ Yes, my 
dear, the Deacon is very devotional. He always keeps 
his head bowed in prayer till the contribution-hox has 


Inratvation.—A fa.mer in New Jersey has aston- 
ished all his friends lately by “‘ growing” fat. 


An old bachelor, who had become melancholy and 


poetical, wrote some verses for the village paper, in 


which he expressed the hope that the time would soon 
e should 
Rest calmly within a shroed, 
With a weeping willow by my side.” 
But to his inexpreesible horror it eame out in print, 
“ When I shall rest calmly within « shaw!, 
With a weeping widow by my side.” 


The man who is indifferent to temperature may be 
said to ** blow” hot and cold. 


Possrsty.—When a young lady has very “ sweet 
hair,” is it a consequence of her fastening it with 4 
** honey-comd 
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LETTING HIM DOWN GENTLY. 


Danced last Galop with ?” 
Married to a confoundedly Jealous Fellow, who 


Popcers. ‘** D’ see the Lovely Creature I 
Svuitu. **Oh yes—know her very well. 


insists upon her Dancing with the Piginest Men im the room !” 
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OSTRICH HUNTING. 


Tue ostrich is the largest of birds at present 
in existence, and it was excelled in former geo- 
logical epochs only by the dinornis, and similar 
members of the family Strathionida, now ex- 
tinct. The African ostrich stands 7 or 8 feet 
high, weighs from 80 to 100 pounds, steps from 
2 to 24 feet, and strides, when pursued, about 


# © 


12 feet. The South American ostrich is about 
5 feet high, and is not so swift as the African. 
Very different are the modes of hunting these 
birds. We illustrate the African method, one 
not entirely unfamiliar to most readers, but in- 
teresting to all. The ostriches on the open sandy 
plains of Africa are very difficult of approach, 
and the Hottentot and other African hunters as- 


sume the disguise of a dead ostrich’s body, and 


—— 


OSTRICH HUNTING. . 


| 


Hy 


thus succeed in approaching the birds while feed- 
ing on the plains. ‘The South American mode 
of hunting them is very interesting. General 
KILPATRICK, our Minister to Chile, lately en- 
gaged in an ostrich hunt on the pampas of the 
Argentine Confederacy. He was assisted by a 
whole regiment of Argentine cavalry, and ac- 
companied by Mr. M. CaRPENTER, 
correspondent of the New York Herald, who 


PREJUDICE. 
‘* What! won't these stupid White Geese even let me go to School without hissing and biting at me?” 


gave a most graph’ and entertaining account of 
the hunt. He statics that the chief weapon with 
which the regimegt of hunters was armed is 
known as the bola,.@nd he thus describes it : 


“It is unnecessar Ley into any explanation of 


the use of the | ut the bola is a weapon with 
which very few ar familiar. It consists of three 


thongs of rawhide, put a yard long, small, st 
and flexible, united one end, and oan having at the 


| other extremity a ry A stone about the size a tur- 
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key's egg, inclosed in a thin rawhide covering. The 
horseman takes one of these stones in his right hand, 
re up the thong until he can start the whirl- 
above his head, and when it has attained sufficient 
ty lets go in a manner that sends the bola revolv- 
horizontally through the air, like a three-spoked 
wheel. One hundred yards is not considered too long 
a distance for a man on horseback to throw at an ob- 
ject, and although the pursued and pursuer may be 
running at full es the bola seldom fails of winding 
round the anima) and stopping ite flight. As we were 
riding to the hunting ground a large white heron rose 
from the river bank and crossed the road about fifty 
ahead of our column, flying some thirty feet 
I heard a horse gallop up behind me, something 
whizzed over our heads, and the bola of one of the 
servants strack the heron, winding round and round 
its body and wings, bringing it helpless to the ground. 
These things are used also in taking wild horses and 
cattle ; but for such purposes wooden balls instead of 
stones are used, so as not to injure the animal's limbs. 
I have seen a wild horse that was frantically galloping 
off caught around the legs at the first throw of the 
and r a fruitless attempt to kick loose fall down 
entangled by the thongs. 

“The ‘hunt was commenced by the or 
ment forming in a semicircle, and moving forward 
scour the pas. We had advanced about a mile, 
driving before us foxes, hares, and other animals, to 
which we paid no attention, when I suddenly heard a 
shout on the left flank, and saw what at first struck 
me as being a twenty-inch shot with a long handle 
going through the bushes ahead, right across my front. 

way I went, with half a dozen others, in pursuit; 
but the ostrich left us far behind in an instant, and 
we lost sight of him until a few moments later, when 
he struck the noe k of our semicircle, and was 
tarned back in the centre pn. The hunt now be- 
came exciting. We soon had a dozen ostriches with- 
in our lines, and the bugle was sounded to close in. 
The ext a about two miles apart, soon united 
and, as we cl oP: every one had to be on the ale 
to prevent the ostriches from darting through the in- 
tervals. Atlength a great rush was made with revolv- 
ers, lassos, and ; and after half an hour of racing, 
shouting, and en tumbling, we succeed- 

cal ying the party again with ten splendid os- 
triches captured. Three times the semicircle was 
formed, and at three o'clock, after having ridden over 
more than fifty miles, we arrived at camp again with 


several live ones, end a 
of animals picked up on the way home.” — 


CHELSEA SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT. 


WE illustrate on this page another of the many 
monuments which are being erected throughout 
the country to the memory of the soldiers and 
sailors who fell in defense of the country during 
the late rebellion. This beautiful Monument, 
the design of which it is not necessary to explain, 
as it can be fully seen in the illustration, has been 
erected at Chelsea, Massachusetts, during the 
present year, the expense being defrayed by vol- 
untary contributions from the grateful people. 


SALT-MINES IN LOUISIANA. 


A RIDE across a beautiful prairie from New 
Theria toward the Gulf of Mexico takes the tray- 
eler to the Isle Petite Auce, the plantation of 
Judge Avery. It is a beautiful bit of rolling 
country, rising out of the lagoons and prairies 
around it like a piece-of New England dropped 
there by mistake. In sugar and cotton its pro- 
ductiveness is very great; as also in the matter 
of snakes, alligators, and mosquitoes, in which 
latter it is extremely rich ; but its crowning glory 
—pending the discovery of petroleum, of which 
there are good signs—is the salt-mines which 
were discovered at a time when the South, by 


ih 
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the destruction of the salt-works along the coast 
and in Virginia, was almost at a stand-still for 
want of that article. A negro digging a well 
struck the deposit, which is a splendid article of 


AL 


SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ MONUMENT, CHELSEA, MASSACHUSETTS. 


k-salt, perfectly pure and of immense extent. 

“It was placered among the States, the different 

pits being designated by the names of the States 
for whose use they were sunk. 


Since the close of the war a Northern company 
has leased the mines for a rent of $20,000 a 
year, and placed them under the charge of Col- 
onel GREENLEAP, of New Hampshire. 

The sketch shows the principal opening and 
works as they appeared in May, 1866. 


DOWN WITH THE DIVERS. 


InTEREST has lately been attracted to divi 
operations generally by the romantic story of the 
attempts to recover the wreck of the British 
frigate Hussar, lost with an immense treasure 
on board, in Long Island Sound during the Rev- 
olution of 1775. ‘The history of the wreck is 
not stranger than the account of the diving ap- 
paratus and the experiences of divers ; 
as the efforts to recover this treasure have re- 
sulted in the invention of a new and improved 
diving-bell we give an illustration and full ac- 
count of both story and experiments. 

The frigate Hussar was lost on the night of 
November 25, 1780, while trying to escape the 


- French fleet, which was entering the Narrows, by 


going through Hell Gate and the Sound out to 
sea. But she struck on one of the rocks in the 
Hell Gate passage, which are yet so troublesome 
to New York commerce, and sunk after sailing a 
mile further. 

The officers and crew were saved, but their ef- 
fects, and the immense treasure on board (amount- 
ing to some 900,000 guineas), and about 80 pris- 
oners (Americans), manacled, were carried down 
with the ship. The vessel was allowed to remain 
as she sunk until 1794, in which year the British 
Government sent over two brigs; but after two 
years of fruitless labor the attempt to raise the 
wreck was abandoned for the time. A second 
attempt was made by the British Government to 
recover the treasure in 1819, but the American 
Government interposed, and commanded those 
laboring in the interest of the English Govern- 
ment to desist, very properly regarding all Brit- 
ish vessels then in our waters as prizes of war. 
At different periods afterward attempts were 
made to raise the wreck, and secure the moneys, 
by American wreckers, but all proVed futile. At 
length, in 1848, the ** Frigate Hussar Company” 
formed, and every summer since the vessel is 
daily visited by the submarine operators. The 
treasure remains, however, undiscovered; but 
two of the decks have been removed, twenty-sev- 
en of the guns raised, also between 3000 and 4000 
of the cannon-balls.. Swords belonging to the 
officers, and a number of guineas—supposed also 
to be their property—were found in the cabin. 
Bottles containing liquor have been from tinie to 
time taken up. Manacles, with pieces of bone 
attached, have likewise been obtained. The re- 
covery of these articles, however, has not inured 
to the pecuniary advantage of the Company, but 
their recovery has demonstrated beyond question 
that the exact location of the wreck is known. 

While these investigations were p i 
inventors occupied themselves in endeavors to 
improve apparatus for the purpose of making 
submarine explorations, and in 1866 Mr. Wi.t- 
1aM Monk Storm obtained a patent at Wash- 
ington for what he calls the ‘‘ Improved: Sabma- 
rine Explorer.” Admiral Farracut indorsed 
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T-MINES ON ISLE PETITE AUCE, LOUISIANA.—{Sxercugp sy A. R. Wavp.} 
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it: W. W. Woon, 2 chief engineer of 
e Unite States Navy. spoke of it in 2°» ving 


‘ermns, as also Mr. Sackegrsporr, the eugmeer | 
This new | 


the New York Street Department. 

< lorer is 11. feet in beight, and terminates in 
one, has a diameter of 9 feet, and weigh 32,- 
pounds, and gives a space of 204 cubic feet 

ios the three or fear men who may be working 
in it: conmtain- 155 cubic feei of compressed air; 


ity of 109 cubic feet. 
In is with this diving-bell that the experiments 


are now being made in the manner which we il- | 


lustrate on page 533. On the occasion of our 
artist's Visit fifteen minutes were occupied in 
making the descent of 70 feet, .1i a like tme 
in coming to the surface, after tue men had re- 
mained on the wreck one hour. ‘hey brought 


up with them a bag of dirt, which, upon being 


ies as sulphuric acid, should, at this par- 


I ficular strength, give a material which will bear 


a great deal of rough usage, and which is scarce- 
ly assailable by the strongest chemical agents, 
such as acids and alkalies. Water has but little 
effect on it. On wetting vegetable parchment 
it behaves like animal membrane; that is, it be- 
comes sof and yielding, and on drying it re- 
sumes its former condition. It withstands the 
action of boiling-water, which animal parchment 
will not. It is used by the inventor and by 
others as a substitute for pudding-cloths, and for 
enveloping fish while boiling. After use it is 
simply washed, and is ready to be boiled again. 
Food boiled in this envelope is said to possess 
more richness and flavor than when ticsted in 
the ordinary way. 

Another curious fact connected with the ma- 


terial is, shat the chemical composition of the pa- 


washed through a sieve, vieided some fragments | 


of iron. a few small stones, recognized as what 
is known to seamen as English shore ballast, and 
the flint of an old-fashioned musket. ‘The men 


also reported that they twice struck the wood of . 


. the ship, about ten feet from where they went 


down. 


THE MUSTACHE QUESTION. 


Tue mustache question has been once more | 


mooted at the French bar, and a young ad- 
vocate has undertaken to prove to the judge— 
who at first refused to bear him because he ap- 
peared with this natural ornament—that there 
exi-ts no furmal binding prescription against the 
display of this badge of manhood by the mem- 
bers of the bar in France. We believe that the 
question has been settled in England in favor of 
liberty, but the option has not been often made 
use of. Even clergymen, when the mustache 
movement was first set agoing by Mr. Charles 
bickens, were seen braving prejudice in favor of 
physiology, and looking, it must be owned, very 
wolfish shepherds. ‘This reminds us of an anec- 
dote we heard in Germany, of a student in theolo- 
gy who appeared before the examiner, after, hav- 
ing waited an unconscionable time for admission, 
bearded like a pard. ‘The learned examiner fell 
back astonished. exclaiming, ** A theology with 
a beard!” **A beard!” cried the student, with 
an air of equal astonishment, and putting his 
hand up to his face; ** Bless me. why it must 


| 


have grown while I have been iting in the. , 


ante-room! 


VEGETABLE PARCIIMENT. 

As long ago as the vear 1841, a civil engineer, 
William Edward Gaine by name, conceived the 
idea of manufacturing tracing-paper without the 
employment of any oily matter. Such paper 
would present certain advantages over the ordi- 
nary tracing-paper which engineers and others 
u-e in preparing maps and plans. In the course 
of his experiments Mr. Gaine discovered that a 
powerful acid, called sulphuric acid, has a re- 
markable action on the surface of paper. 

‘Ten years later, the same gentleman turned 
his attention to the improvement of paper used 
for photographie purposes. As every one knows, 
various salts of silver are employed in photog- 
raphy, and the desideratum was material the 
surface of which shall be acted on uniformly by 
these salts, At the time of making the experi- 
mets, sized papers albumenized were common- 
ly used; but the modes of sizing were so various 
that no uniform result could be obtained. Mr. 
Caine, being aware of the peculiar action of sul- 
phuric acid on paper, just spoken of, instituted 
a series of experiments to determine the action 
of acids of various strengths on sized and un- 
sized yupers; and while so engaged he came 
aeross a very singular and unexpected result, in 
no way connected with photography. He tound 
that unsized paper—familiarly known as blotting- 
paper—dipped into sulphuric acid diluted to a 
certain point with water, undergoes a remarkable 
change throughout its whole texture. Blotting- 
paper which has been thus treated has much the 
outward appearance of membrane, and it has 
therefore been named vegetable parchment. 

fn order to insure this remarkable conversion 
of blotting-paper (technically called water-leaf’) 
into vegetable parchment, many precautions are 
requisite, In the -first place, when sulphuric 
acid and water are mixed together great heat is 
evolved, through what is called in chemistry the 
affinity these liquids have for each other. It is 
important that the mixture should be allowed to 
cool before the water-leaf is dipped. The large 
amount of heat generated when strong sulphuric 
acid and water are mixed, gave rise to an acci- 
dent diiring the early attempts at manufacture. 
(ne of the workmen incautiously mixing the wa- 
ter and acid a quantity of steam was given off 
and spurted out the acid, which came in contact 
with the face of the operator. ‘The effect might 
have been serious, but. fortunately the man es- 
caped without personal injury. ‘The amount of 
dilution of the acid is an important matter. If 
it is too weak the paper is dissolved; if too 
strong it is charred. ‘The former fact may be 
curiously illustrated by sprinkling the paper with 
water. The leaf on being dipped into sulphuric 
acid of preper strength will be converted into 
vegetable parchment; but the damp sprinkled 
part will be dissolved away. A number of care- 
ful trials have shown that the sulphuric acid of 
commerce, of a specific gravity of 1.845, com- 
monly known as oil of vitriol, must be diluted 


- with half its bulk of water in order that the con- 


version of water-leaf may be attended with suc- 
cess, 

One can not fail to be struck with the fact that 
& body, possessed of such remarkable solvent 


ver aud of the sulphuric acid remains unchanged : 
that is to say, the paper gains nothing and loses 
nothing. Except as a question of expense the 
whole of the acid used for the conversion cowd 
be recovered without loss. The converted paper, 
if submitted to chetnical analysis, is found to be 
composed of the same elements as it was before 
the transformation. The explanation of this fact 
is, that decomposition does not take place on ex- 
posure of paper to the action of sulphuric acid ; 
the molecules of matter of which the paper is 
composed are merely rearranged. 

This rearrangement takes place with great 
rapidity. A piece of blotting-paper passed into 
the acid is converted, in a few seconds, into a 
gelatinous gummy sheet. This conveyed into 
water, in order to get rid of the acid, becomes, 
within a minute, a tough, elastic, skin-like sub- 
stance, which, when thoronghly freed from acid, 
is the vegetable parchment of commerce. Free- 
dom from acid is insured by repeated washings 


_ in water and by immersion in a weak solution of 


ammonia. Any slight trace of acid which the 
washing might have failed to remove is thus con- 
verted into sulphate of ammonia, a stable body, 
thé presence of which can by no possibility injure 
the vegetable parchment. 

Great care is taken to remove all the acid, for 
were any allowed to remain the paper would 
rapidly lose its texture, and would in time fall 
to pieces. 

The absence of acid has been satisfactorily es- 
tablished by Dr. Hofmann and by other chem- 
ists. Dr. Hofmann left the most delicate test- 
papers for hours in contact with moistened 
vegetable parchment, and they did not exhibit 
the slightest change of color. He also cut up 
several square feet of parchment into strips, and 
boiled them for half a day with water, filtered 
off the liquid, and concentrated it to a few drops. 
This liquid was found to contain no acid, and 
paper moistened with it, and dried at boiling 
temperature, was no more affected than when 
treated in the same way with pure water. Hence 
Dr. Hofmann conciudes, and with reason, that 
vegetable parchment does not carry within it any 
destructive germ. ‘Time alone can prove the ab- 
solute indestructibility of this parchment. Speci- 
mens made sixteen vears ago are in existence: 
they are in every respect as perfect as when first 
produced, 

Hitherto théchief purpose to which vegetable 
parchment has been put is to close vessels in 
which preserved fruits and other eatables are 
contained. The advantages it possesses over 
bladder are, that it is inodorous, and is not liable 
to encourage fermentation, as, unlike animal 
membrane, it contains no nitrogen; it is not 
readily attacked by insects or mice; and it is 
more elegant in appearance and more economic- 
al than bladder. 

Avery singular use for vegetable parchment, 
and one previously quite unknown, was an- 
nounced in 1861 by Professor Graham. It has 
long been known that animal membrane, though 
not porous is permeable under certain conditions ; 
but no application of this fact to the purposes of 
analysis was made until Professor Graham pub- 
lished his great discovery, that crystallizable sub- 
stances in solution may thus be separated from 
those which will not crystallize.. This process is 
called dialysis. To take a familiar example. 
If soup which is too salt is placed in a bladder 
and suspended in water, the salt will be removed 
without impoverishing the soup. In the labora- 
tory the knowledge of this fact is invaluable. 
Thus, in searching for poisons mixed with food 
and other contents of the stomach, as has to be 
done in various medico-legal investigations, ore 
of the great difficulties formerly experienced was 
to separate the poison; but now, by dialysis, 
poisons capable of crystallizing, and these are 
the majority, can readily be detected. A more 
agreeable application of Professor Graham’s dis- 
covery is in the purification of sugar. A French 
chemist, named Du Brunfaut, has managed this 
with great success. 

For the purpose of dialysis animal membrane 
was first used; buat Professor Graham found 
that vegetable parchment possesses the same 
qualities as regards permeability, and is more 
cleanly and less destructible. It can also be 
manufactured of any required size, which parch- 
ment can not. It is doubtful whether dialysis 
could have been so thoroughly tested and exam- 
ined but for the existence of vegetable parch- 
ment. 

In 1865 vegetable parchment was employed in 
enveloping gun-cotton cartridges used for blast- 
ing. ‘The makers of these cartridges are at 
present sending out about thirty thousand a 
week, and the demand for them is increasing. 
Very recently it has been found that vegetable 
parchment is of great value in packeting tea. 
Tea thus enveloped retains its aroma for an in- 
definite time ; and the vegetable parchment does 
not communicate any odor or flavor to the tea. 
All kinds of tea deteriorate in a short time by 
being packed in the ordinary papers; tea be- 
comes injuriously affected from this cause within 


twelve hours; and within a week there is a loss 
of quality of about twenty-five percent. Tea is 
very sensitive to odors and flavors; it imbibes 
the taste of any thing surrounding it. A sin- 
gle drop of sapid liquor will flavor a whole 
package in twelve hours. All kinds of cover- 
ings have been resorted to, but none appears so 
good as vegetable parchment. It will probably 
come into extensive use for packeting tea. 

There are doubtless many other purposes for 
which vegetable parchment might be employed ; 
but, as is pretty sure to be the case on the intro- 
duction of an entirely new raw material, the de- 
velopment of its uses requires time. That it is a 
most valuable substance there can be no ques- 
tion. 


WINIFRED. 


Sweer Winrfred sits at the cottage door, 
The rose anc the woodbine shadow it oer, 
And turns to the clear blue summer skies 
The clearer blue of her soft young eyes— 
Turns to the balmy wind of the south 
Her feverish, supplicating mouth, 

To ask from Heaven and the sunny glow 
The health she lost long, long ago. 


The rose on her cheeks is rose too red, 
The light in her eyes is lightning sped, 
And not the calm and steady ray 

Of youth and strength in their opening day ; 
Her hands are lily-pale and thin, 

You can see the blood beneath the skin; 
Something hath smitten her to the core, 
And she wastes and dwindles evermore. 


She thinks, as she sits in the glint o’ the sun, 
That her race is ended ere well begun, 

And turns her luminous eyes aside 

To one who asks her to be his bride— 
Invisible to all but her, 

Her friend, her lover, her worshiper ; 

Who stretches forth his kindly hand, 

And saith what her heart can understand. 


‘* Winifred! Winifred! be thou mine, 
Many may woo thee, many may pine, 

To win from thy lips the sweet caress, 
But thou canst not give it, or answer ‘ yes. 
There is not one amid them all, 

To whom if the prize of thyself should fall, 
Who would not suffer more cruel pain 
Than would ever spring from thy disdain. 


**Only to me canst thou be given 

The bridegroom sent to thee from Heaven ; 
Come to me! Come! Thy dower shall be 
The wealth of Immortality. 

Eternal youth, perennial joy, 

And love that never shall change or cloy; 
All shall be thine the hour we wed, 

Sweet Winifred! Be thou mine!” he said. 


‘“*Take me!” she answered, with faint low breath, } 


‘*T know thee well. Thy name is Deatu: 
I've looked on thy merciful face too long 
To think of thee as a pain or wrong. 

I know thou'lt keep thy promise true, 

And lead me life's dark portals through. 
Up! up! on wings to the starry dome, # 
Up! up to Heaven! my bridal home.” 


He laid his hand on her trembling wrist, 
Uer beautiful, coy, cold lips he kiss’d, 

And took her away from sister and brother, 
From sorrowing sire and weeping mother ; 
From all she loved. With a smile she went, 
Of peace and patience and sweet content. 
"Twas but life's vesture laid in the sod, 
"Twas life itself to the throne of God! 


Firower proposal can be made 
in a choice bouquet, and Burnett's delicious 
perfume, ‘‘ FLorime,” resembles it. Let all 
beaux remember this.—[ Com. ] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OOSEY & CO.’°S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS.—300 Glees, Part Songs, Opera and Ora- 
torio Chorusea, for Choral Societies, 5 cts. each. THE 
MUSICAL CABINET—a libra of modern music in 
books, 50 cents each. HOUSEHOLD MUSIC—a new 
series of popular Music Books, 40 cents each. ORA- 
TORIOS AND MASSES, 50 cents each. TUTORS 
AND STUDIES, for all instruments, 50 cents each. 
VIOLIN LIBRARY, 40 books, 50 cents each. FLUTE 
LIBRARY, 13 books, 50 cents each. Church Services, 
25 cents each. Organ and Cabinet-Organ Music in 
volumes, $1 to $3 each. Complete Operas, with words 
and music; Operas as Piano-furte Duets; Music for 
Military, Brass, and String Bands, &c., &c. To be 
had of all music and book dealers. Catalogues free. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


I Had a Customer. 


He said he had a Canal-Horse with a very bad swell- 
ing on the shoulder, caused by hard ene He said 
that he had used one Large Bottle of Wolcott's Pain 
Paint, which had saved him over $50, as it cured the 
animal in less than 24 hours, while using him. 

T. D. MILLER, Druggist, Norwich, N. Y. 

Sold by Drnuggists. One pint, $5, or one quart, $8; 
sent free of Express ny by 

R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


SEYMOUR AND GRANT BADGES! 
CAMPAIGN GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 
A fall stock on hand. Send for Price-List. Whole- 


sale only. G.W. REED & BRO., Manufacturers, 206 | 
Broadway, New York. 


| 


| 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 


Novelty Iron Works, 


Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all kinds for 
Buildings. 


$2 TO $5 for every hour's service, pleasant 
honorable employment, withwut risk. esirable for 
all—ladies, ministers, farmers, merchants, mechani: -. 
soldiers, every one. T.Newxzi. & Co.,45 Broad St.,N.\. 


HARPER’S 
HAND-BOOK FOR EUROPE. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLEKs !:. 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a ‘... 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, \ 
tria, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, >. 
erland, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, «) | 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad M:) 
corrected up to 1868, and a Map embracing Colored 
Routes of Travel in the above Countries. By W. 
Ferempce. Seventh Year. Large 12muv, 
Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “ Harper’s Hand - Book for 
Travellers.” By Feremer, Author of 
** Harper’s Hand-Book.” Assisted by Professors of 
Heidelberg University. With concize and explicit 
Rules for the Pronunciation of the different Lan- 
guages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. 


PcstisHep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


Haerer & Brorners will send the above works by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents, 

DAVID WATSON, Ag’t, Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


HE LITTLE JOKER—Ful! of Fun—and an ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH, beantifally Colored, will 
be sent to any address on receipt of 25 cents, b 
Ww. BURNE, 102 Nassau St., New York. 


CURL YOUR HAIR! 


A SAMPLE of PROF. ROBB’S MAGNETIC CTUR- 
LIQUE sent FREE. It curls straight hair (with- 
out injury) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, owing curls, 
ON THE FIRST APPLICATION. Address, with Stamp, 
Pror. B. H. ROBB, Parkman, Onto. 


THE MOONSTONE. 


A NOVEL. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Author of *“* Armadale,” “Woman in White,” “No 
Name,” “‘ Antonina,” Queen of Hearts,” etc. 
With many Illustrations. 
Svo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. 
sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sent by mail, on receipt of the price. 


PAT. ERASER» 


Burnisher, Pencil Sharpener, Paper Cutter, and Pen 
Holder combined. Sells at sight. Agents wanted. 
Can make #10 a day. Samples sent by mail for 30c., 
or two styles for 50c. Address, MORSE ERASER 
CO., 404 Library Street, Philadelphia. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


Always Ready for Instant Use. 
Endorsed by the Government, the 
entire Insurance Companies, and al! 
Chiefs of Fire Departments. It has 
saved over 500 buildings in various 
parts of the country. Every house 
should have it. Price $45, No.1; $5, 
No.2; $55, No.3. Send for circular. 
U. 8. Co., 8 Dey 
St., N. Y., or 95 Water St., Boston, Ms. 


O THE LADIES. 


ON RECEIPT OF ONE DOLLAR, 
_ a handsome box of 
LORING'S INITIAL NOTE PAPER 
will be sent to you free of e. All say this is 
the best wa it. Madvees 
LORE G, STaATIONER, 
819 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published : 


CAPE COD 


ALL ALONG SHORE: 
STORIES. 
Br CHARLES NORDHOFF. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Just the thing to while away a dull hour in travel- 
ling or a lazy morning in the woods.—N. Y. Times. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price, 


[Avavsr 29, 1868, 
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THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Com have selected the following kinds 
from their 6 which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company +vil them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Oorone (black), T0c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 per 
Mixep (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 


er tb. 
Braraxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $110; 
best, $1 2 per Ib. 
ImrERtat (green), $0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per 


(green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
25 per Ib. 

JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per tb. 
GUNPOWDER (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per b. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND 
DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 centa, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

’ which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastep (unground), 80c., 35c.; best, 40c. per Ib. 

Green (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 338c.; best, 35c. per 


Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We 
send no complimentary packages for clubs of less 
than Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confident! 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 


N.B.~—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbi ther, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the Express charges) by 
sending directly to 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves 
as branches of our establishment, or copy 
our name either wholly or in part, as they are 
Boavus orn Imrrations. 
We have no branches, and do not in any case 
authorize the use of our name. 
POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 
“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


wae Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
$s): 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos, 81 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


Shattered Constitutions. 


Our constitutions are elastic. They are not easily 
shattered. In fact, strictly speaking, death alone can 
shatter them, for they represent the reserve of vitality, 
which enables the enfeebled system to react, when the 
pressure of disease is removed from it. But it is the 
fashion, when the body is weak, the circulation Irn- 
guid, the nerves tremulons, and the mind depressed, 
to say that the constitution is ruined, or broken down, 
or shattered. In cases of the kind described admin- 
ister 


HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS, 


and it will soon be seen how little ground there is for 
this stereotyped note of alarm. The tonic and altera- 
tive properties of the specific, rapidly diffused through 
the whole organization by the stimulant which forms 
its basis, will immediately create a favorable reaction, 
and this reanimating process will go on as the medi- 
cine is continued, until strength, health, and mental 
‘activity ave completely restored. Every day cures of 
this kind are accomplished. Let the debilitated inva- 
lid, when told by his condoling friends that “his con- 
stitution is shattered,” have recourse at once to this 
*trength-recruiting preparation, in which the finest 
*tomachics and alteratives of the veretable kingdom 
are represented, and he will soon be able to meet 
their gloomy forebodings with a confident smile, and 
to announce that he has taken a new lease of life 
under its vitalizing operation. 


THE STUDENT'S 
NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an In- 
troduction, connecting the History of the Old and 
Testaments. Edited by Surrn, LL.D., 
Wassical Examiner in the University of London. 
aa Maps and Woodcuts, Large 12mo, Cloth, 


sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


Sent by mail, pos aid, to an of the United 
receipt of the price. 


Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watch 


THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. | 


~ 


costin =. Also Oroide Chains, as well made as 
United 


OROIDE CASES, a newly discove-ed composition, known only to 
ourselves, precisely like gold in appearance, keeping its color as 
long as worn, and as well thiisied as the be-t «ld ones. These 
— § watches are in ——s cases made at our own ‘actory, from the 
> best materials, of the la 
@_2fand we!) finished, with a view to the best results in regard to wear 
For appearance, durability, and time they have never 
+ ae soe been equaled by watches costing five times as much. Each one 
warranted by special certificate to keep accurate time. 
small sum any one can have an excellent watch, equal in appscenans, and as 
ose of gold 
tates by express. Money need not be sent with the order, as the bills can be paid when the goods are 


test and most approved ~iyles, are jeweled 


ce $15. Gentlemen's and Ladies’ sizes. For this 
for time, as a gold one 


, from $2 to $6. sent to any part of the 


delivered by the express, Customers must pay aLu the express 
—Where SIX WATCHES are ordered at one time, we will send one Extra Watch, making 


TO CLUBS. 
SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY DOLLARS, 


gw CAUTION. Since our Oroide Watches have attained so -_ a reputation, and the demand for them 
ess wa 


bas greatly increased, many persons are offering common and wo 


tches for sale, representing them 


to be Oroide Watches, in some instances stating that they are our Agents. We will state most positively that 


we employ no 


nts, and that no one else does or can make Oroide ; consequently these representations are 


false. The genuine Oroide Watches can only be obtained by ordering directly from us, 


Oroide Jewelry. 


We are now mannfacturing OROIDE JEWELRY, of the latest and most approved styles. No gold jewelry, 
however high the price, surpasses this in ——— and elegance. In exquisite workmanship, durability, and 


every respect excepting intrinsic value, it equa 


that of fine gold which costs nearly ten times as much. 


Ladies’ Sets of Pins and Ear-rings from $3 50 to $10; Ladies’ Sets of Pins, Ear-rings, and Sleeve-Buttons, 
from $5 to $15; Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Sleeve-Buttons, $1 50 to $8 50. Every other kind of jewelry in the 
same proportion. All orders in sums of less than $5 must be accompanied with a Post-Ofice Order for the 
amount (send no mene? tn letters), and the goods will be sent by mail free of expense to the purchaser. Or- 


ders for $5 or more 


sent by express, to be paid for on delivery, customers paying express charges. 


Cc. 5. COLLINS & CO.,37 and 39 Nassau St., N. Y., Opposite P. O. (up stairs). 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON WORKS, 


FOURTEENTH STREET, serweex AVENUES B 
anv C, NEW YORK. 
' D. D. BADGER, President. 
N. CHENEY, Vice-President. 


Fire-proof Buildings of every description, and ev- 
ery kind of Iron Work for Building Purposes, also for 


WATCHES, and ROSKOPP'S Parenren PEOPLE'S 
WATCH, cased in Swedish silver. The Improved 
Aluminium Bronze is a metal differing entirely from 
any ever offered to the public. Its qualities and re- 
semblance to Gold are such that even judges have been 
deceived. It has seriously occupied the attention of 
scientific men, and has not only called forth the eu- 
logiums of the press in consequence of its peculiar 
popeesen but has also obtained a Gold Medal at the 
aris Exposition. The movements are well finished, 
rfectly regulated, and as all these goods are mannu- 
actured in my own factory, I am enabled to warrant 
them as excellent time-keepers. Price, from $16 to $22, 

Further details will be found in my pamphlet, which 
will be sent postpaid on demand. 

A fall assortment of Chains, also Aluminium Bronze 
Cases for Waltham Watches. Goods sent by express, 
C.O.D., with 

Address JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 

No. 44 Nassau Street, New York. 


- 10 A DAY FOR ALL. Stencil Tool sampies 
free. Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 


Holloway's Otntment.— The Effect of thia Peerless Salve 
is truly wonderful - cases of scald head, sores and scor- 
butic eruptions, that had defied wer other means, 
yield in a few days toits cleansing and healing powers. 


$32 A MONTH, AND EXPENSES. 2 New 


Articles. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


NOTES, 
Critical, Explanatory, ana Practical, 


ON THE 


BOOK OF PSALMS. 


Br ALBERT BARNES, 


Author of “Notes on the New Testament,” “ Lec- 
tures on the Evidences of Christianity,” &c., &c. 


In Tunez Voivmes, 
Vol. I. now ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Pustisaxp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sent by mail, postage peid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


CAMPAIGN BADGES, 


PINS, MEDALS, SLEEVE-BUTTONS, Rings, Flags, 
Torches, Rockets, Capes, Caps, Text-Books Song- 
Books, and every thing in the Campaign line. Send 
to Headquarters. AGENTS and CLUBS supplied on 
liberal terms. Send for Descriptive Price-List. Ad- 
of Gata be tack, 
rer of Campa g ew York; 
Western Branch, 164 Vine 8t., incinnatl, Ohio. 


Dr. Hudson’s Anodinized SHARE’s Oil. 
For the instant relief of Deafness, Noises in the Head, 


Painful Discharges and Affections of the Ear. Price 
$1 00; by mail, $112. Address Dr. N A. HUDSON, 
Care Box 5023, New York. Sold by Drugzgists. 


(ena wanting Patents, send for Circulars, 
to DODGE & MUNN, 452 7th St., Washington, D.C. 


] A MONTH can be made by Agents, male 
or female, in a new, pleasant, permanent 

business; full Sree by return mail. Ad- 

dress C. L. VAN ALLEN, 48 New 8t., N. Y. City. 


2900 Per Month sure, and no money required 
in advance. Agents wanted every where, 
male or female, to sell our lasting White 
Wire Clothes Lines. ‘* Every household should have 
this article."—V. Y. Trit’e. Amertoan Wire Co., 75 
William 3t., N. ¥., or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, I]. 


INSTITUTE—For Boys. Intelligent 

instruction, Christian mili- 
tary drill and boating. 19th year begins — 7. Send 
for circular, W.C. WILLCOX, A.M., Stam 


HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY 


THE REBELLION 
THE UNITED STATES. 


By ALFRED H. GUERNSEY and HENRY M. ALDEN, 
With nearly One Thousand Illustrations. 


COMPLETE IN Two VOLS. 


QvarTO, CLOTH, $12 00. 


* This work contains 998 Illustrations. Of these 562 are authentic representations of Scenes and 
Incidents in the War; 99 Maps and Plans of Battles, among which is a large Colored Map of the 
Southern States, showing the position of nearly every place of note, together with the great lines 
of communication; and 337 Portraits of persons who have borne a prominent civil or military 


part in the war. 


ord, Conn. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


This is one of the great enterprises of the day. The historical matter is really valuable ; the sketches of in- 
dividuals and incidents are admirably drawn, not only by the pen of the historian, but by the pencil of the art- 
ist, and both combined will make, when bound, one of the marked histories of this war, if not the great his- 
tory of the war. There are official documents on every page, at the bottom, which add much to the value of 
the work. It will be found on the centre-tables of thousands of our countrymen.—Boston Post. 

Many of its illustrative pictures are the best that we have seen in such a work; and some of the numerous 
portraits of prominent actors in the war are admirable as likenesses and works of art.—London Atheneum. 

This is as valuable a work as ever was compiled on a historical subject.—Zion's Herald. 

A careful, comprehensive, minute, and graphic record of the origin and progress of the war; and in the size 
and beanty of its pages and paper, in the profuseness, costliness, elegance, and completeness of its illustra- 
tions, far exceeding any other history yet attempted.— New York Observer. 

We speak confidently in praise of the manner in which the work is brought out. This narrative, embellish- 
ed by the picturesque illustrations, affords an interesting commentary on the war, and will be of priceless 
value for preservation.— Boston Advertiser. 

The writer judicionsly combines the spirit of philosophical reflection with a vivid and picturesque delinea- 
tion of facts. His style is at once lively and polished, and every page gives evidence of careful study and 
preparation.—New York Tribune. | 

Never has the war's story been better told than it is in these vigorous, truthful, and criticall pages. 
— Boston Traveller. — 


& BROTHERS, New York, 


Have just Published : 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. Notes, 
Critical, Explanatory, and Practica), on the Book 
of Psalms. By Atserr Bagnes, Author of “ Noves 
on the New Testament,” “Lectures on the Evi« 
dences of Christianity,” &c., &. In Three Vol- 
umes. Vol. I. now ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Il, 

HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
REBELLION. The Second and Concluding Vol- 
ume of H r’s Pictorial History of the Great Re- 
bellion in the United States. By Auraep H. Guren- 
sey and Henry M. Atpen. Complete in Two 
nearly One Thousand Llustrations. 
Quarto, Cloth, $6 00 each. 


Til. 

COMER’S NAVIGATION. Navigation Simplified. 
A Manual of Instruction in Navigation as practiced 
at Sea. Adapted to the Wants ofthe Sailor. Con- 
taining all the Tables, Explanations, and Illustra- 
tions becessary for the easy Understanding and Use 
of the Practical Branches of Navigation and Nauti- 
cal Astronomy; with numerous Bpampion, worked 
out by the American Ephemeris and Nautical Al- 
manac, for several Years ahead. Compiled at (and 
expressly for the Navigation Students of) Comer’s 
Commercial College, Boston. 8vo, Cioth, $2 50. 


TESTAMENT HISTORY. With @h In- 
troduction, connecting the History of the Old and 
New Testaments. Edited by Sarru, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner in the University of London. 
Se Maps and Woodcuts. Large i2mo, Cloth, 


Vv. 
NORDHOFF'S CAPE COD. Cape Cod and All Along 
Shore: Stories. By Cuarizes Norpuorr. i12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50, 


MACE’S MOUTHFUL OF BREAD. The History of 
a Mouthful of Bread: and its Effect on the Organiza- 
tion of Men and Animals. By Jean Mac#. rans- 
lated from the Eighth French Edition by Mrs. Au- 
rrev Gatty. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


VII. 

MACE’S SERVANTS OF THE STOMACH. The 
Servants of the Stomach. By Jzanw Mac#, Author 
of “ The History of a Mouthful of Bread,” ** Home 
Fairy Tales,” &c.,&c. Reprinted from the London 
ine Revised and Corrected. 12mo, Cloth, 


HELPS’S SPANISH CONQUEST. The Spanieh 
Conquest in America, and its Relation to the His- 
tory of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. 
By Hers. Complete in Four Volumes, 
Vol. IV. just published, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


IX. 
BELLOWS'’S OLD WORLD. The Old World in its 
New Face: Impressions of Europe in 1867-1868. By 
W. Bettows. Voll. 1 Cloth, $1 75. 


x 


LOOMITS’S METEOROLOGY. A Treatise on Meteor- 
ology. With a Collection of Meteorologica: Tables. 
By Exias Loomis, D., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and Author 
of a “Course of Mathematics.” Svo, Sheep extra, 


XI. 
KRUMMACHER'’S DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. 


David, the King of Israel: a Portrait drawn from 
Scripture History and the Book of Psalms. By 
Frepvericx Krommacuer, D.D., Author of 
‘Elijah the Tishbite,” &c. Translated under the 
express Sanction of the Author by the Rev. M. G. 
Easton, M.A. With a Letter from Dr. Krummacher 
to his American Readers, and a Portrait. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


WHITE'S MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 
The Massacre of St. Bartholomew: Preceded by a 


History of the Religious Wars in the Reign of. 


f 
harles IX. Warrs, M.A., Ph.D. With 
uatrations. own 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 
x 
M Y’S HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
A History of the United Netherlands: from the 
Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 
Truce—1609. By J. Lorurcr Mortey, D.C.L., Au- 
thor of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Com- 
ee Four Volumes. With Portraits. Svo, Cloth, 


XIV. 

SMILES’S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. The 
Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and In- 
dustries in England and Ireland. By Samvet Suttes, 

* Author of “Self-Help,” &c. Crown 8vo, ‘Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


THE MOONSTONE. A Novel. Wikre Cotrrsa, 
Author of “ Armadale,” “The Woman in White,” 
**No Name,” “ Antonina,” “‘ Quéen of Hearts,” &c., 
&c. With many Illustrations. svo, Cloth, $2 0#); 
Paper, $1 50. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Brap- 
pon, Author of “ Charlotte's Inheritance,” “ Aurora 
Floyd,” “ Eleanor’s Victory,” “John Marchmont’s 
&c., &c. With Illustrations. Syo, Paper, 

cen . 


LOVE OR MARRIAGE? A Novel. By Wits 
Buiack. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A LOST NAME. By J.8. Le Fanv, Author of “All 
in the Dark,” “‘Guy Deverell,” “ Uncle Silas,” “ Ten- 
ants of Malory,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


RAKESPEARE: or, The Fortunes of a Free Lance. 
By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and 
Gown,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


POOR HUMANITY. By F. W. Rosrxsos, Author of 
“Christie's Faith,” “Mattic: a Stray,” “Carry’s 
Confession,” *‘No Man's Friend," &c., &c. 8yvo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. With Illustrations by 
Gaston Pay. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. _ 


BROWNLOWS. By Mrs. Otremant, Author of “ Ag- 
nes,” “‘Madonna Mary,” “The Laird of Norlaw, 
“The Days of y My “ Carlingford,” “ Life of 
Edward Irving,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 37 cents. 


CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. By Mise M. E. 
Brapvon, Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” “John March- 
mont'’s Legacy,” &c., &c. The Sequel to “ Birds of 
Prey.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Hazrrr & Brorners will send any of the above 
works by mail, pos paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 
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